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FORD SPRINGS STAND UP: 
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—s ONLY FORD GIVES YOU ALL sheet metal in cabs, cowls, skirts and 
‘Vv: THESE LONG-LIFE TRUCK FEA fenders—all told, more than fifty such 


[4 TURES: Your choice of two great examples of Ford endurance-engineering. 
~ engines, the 100-H.P. V-8 or the That’s why FORD TRUCKS LAST 
90-H.P. Six—semi-centrifugal clutch that LONGER ... whv 7 out of 11 of all Ford 
needs no maintenance lubrication—rear Trucks built since 1928 are still in service. 
ixle design that takes all weight-load off the No wonder the average age of all Ford 
ares ;-foating in half ton units, tull- Trucks in use is nearly 9 years! Stamina is 
Hoating in others neavy cnanne! built into them! See your Ford Dealer NOW! 
section frames, ed Detween springs 1n 
heavy duty models— big, easv-action brakes, 
vith heavy. cast drum surfaces, non 

rping and = score-resistant—extra-thick 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 














In Any Gas Appliance a BARBER BURNER 
Is a Mark of Superior Quality 


Hundreds of appliance manufacturers, some of whom have standardized for 
many years on Barber Burner units, have learned that a Barber-equipped appli- 
ance always sells easier and performs better. Barber makes scores of shapes and 
sizes of burners for all types of appliances, accurately adapting the design, and 
the style of jets, to the individual appliance and the kind of gas used. Let our 
engineering department work with you ts develop the exact burner best suited 
to your purposes. 

If you buy Conversion Burners, do not be confused by the avalanche of untried, 
experimental products now offered, or the welter of extravagant claims for them. 
Remember that Barber Conversion Burners—leaders in the field for twenty-five 
years—are available in sizes and capacities to fit the requirements of all round 
or oblong furnaces and boilers, and that they are to be depended on for eco- 
nomical, trouble-free operation. 


Send for Catalog on Appliance and Conversion Burners, and Pressure Regulators. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3704 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


BARBER BURNERS 
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... they have built into them every feature required for any 
type of trenching job: 


e COMPACTNESS @ OPERATING EASE 
e RUGGEDNESS @ MANEUVERABILITY 
© POWERFUL @ MOBILITY 

e FAST e ECONOMICAL 

e BALANCED e ACCESSIBILITY 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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ce rk. WaTSON, come here; I 

want you’—the first spoken 
sentence heard by telephone—was unwit- 
tingly uttered by Alexander Graham 
Bell on March 10, 1876. The inventor, 
seated before a crude transmitter, had 
accidentally upset a battery, spilled the 
acid, and was excitedly shouting for aid. 
Assistant Watson, listening at a receiver 
in another room, got the message over the 
wire. The telephone had arrived.”—Gas 
Logic. 


ONE might add to the above anecdote 
a number of historic “accidents” that re- 
sulted in inventions and discoveries. 
There is the tale of Edison who noticed 
the sound reproduced by a needle pass- 
ing Over an inadvertent scratch on an 
impressionable surface. Result: the pho- 
nograph. There is the tale of the great 
Belgian chemist, Baekland, who first tried 
to destroy a resinous substance that had 
congealed in his laboratory tube and 
then, upon recognizing its indestructibil- 
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ity, worked feverishly to reconstruct the 
process by which it had formed. Result: 
3akelite. 


To a thoughtless layman, these dra- 
matic “accidents” may take on the aspect 
of so many lucky strikes. But to those 
who know even a little of the courage, 
patience, self-denial, inspiration, and, 
most of all, perspiration, that great in- 
ventors such as Edison, Bell, Baekland, 
and others have poured into their labora- 
tories—the days and nights of scientific 
vigil—it is immediately apparent that 
these accidents are merely the “breaks” 
that inevitably come to the most deserv- 
ing disciples of scientific wisdom. 


As the late Knute Rockne is reported 
to have remarked, when a sports writer 
suggested that a certain victorious foot- 
ball team was merely the beneficiary of 
a series of lucky breaks, “I’ve always no- 
ticed that a really good team makes its 
own breaks.’’ Perhaps it might be stated 
another way by suggesting that it is only 
those who have followed the tortuous 
path of trial and error who are likely to 
produce the “breaks” or be alert and in- 
telligent enough to recognize them when 
they occur. 

* * 


HE opening article in this issue by 

Ernest R. Asrams, well-known 
writer of business and economic articles 
of New York city, gives us a thumb-nail 
sketch of the intriguing personality of 
that great scientific genius and father of 
American invention, Thomas A. Edison, 
whose centennial anniversary will be cele- 
brated on February 11, 1947. The 
straight biographical story of Edison’s 
career will be pretty widely circulated 
during this centennial observance. And so 
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The Sangamo Lincoln Type 
WDL thermal demand meter provides, in a single 
unit, economical and convenient measurement of 
demand adjusted for power factor. This meter is 
made with a self contained transformer to pro- 
vide the angle of lag to meet your system re- 
quirements. 

Except for the special transformer, these meters 
are identical in construction to the standard San- 
gamo thermal watt demand meters. If system 
conditions change a new angle of lag can be 
obtained by the simple replacement of the trans- 
former. 

With a fixed angle of lag the meter automat- 
ically measures for each unit of KW a fixed pro- 
portion of RKVA, as determined from the relative 
cost of the two components for your system. By 
stele hlolesshsle MMe MM steles(-MEeittocstela ae cob itt i. 1+ MMB co) a oleh 4 -)g 
factor, this meter is ideally suited for use with a 
coordinated rate schedule utilizing the “Billing 
Unit”. 

With these units the measurement of demand 
adjusted for power factor can be accomplished 
at very little more than the cost of KW measure- 
ment. Discussion of your requirements for de- 
mand metering equipment for special rates or 
billing procedures is invited. 


TYPE JWL 





Type JWL meters combine 


two standard meter elements. ¥ 
the Sangamo Type J] watthour anita 
meter and the Lincoln-Type c 


WDL demand meter, in a sin 


se ent. They are mode in A | ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ee ~ SPRINGFIELD © ILLINOIS 
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we asked Mr. ABRAMS to give us a story 
on Mr. Edison’s career from some par- 
ticular angle which struck him as being 
most characteristic of the man. 


THE result is an article which stresses 
what was perhaps Mr. Edison’s most out- 
standing characteristic—the restless and 
persistent curiosity of his magnificent in- 
tellect. Edison belonged to that glorious 
band of incorrigible students who have 
always left their hallmarks on the pages 
of history. Curiosity is certainly one 
thing which Edison shared with Bell and 
Faraday, Lord Kelvin, and the other 
proud figures of the scientific immortals. 
He simply could not stop himself from 
studying and wondering about new phe- 
nomena to the very end of his days. 


* * * * 


URNING back to modern times, we 

find the labor problem still in the 
forefront of congressional debate. Doz- 
ens and dozens of bills to avoid or pre- 
vent strikes and otherwise correct labor 
union abuses have been pouring into the 
hoppers of Congress and ‘‘ie state legis- 
latures. Rounding out our series of arti- 
cles on utility labor, we present in this is- 
sue an analysis of the electric light and 
power wage structure by a Federal gov- 
ernment official. 


Joserpu W. BLocn, economist of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, author 
of the article beginning page 143, studied 
at the College of the City of New York 
in the School for Social Research. He 
also studied at American University in 
Washington, D. C., and was a member of 
the staff of the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s survey of collective bargaining 
experience in American industry. Mr. 
Biocu became a member of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in May, 1941, where 
he wrote and collaborated in a number of 
industrial studies and statistical analyses. 
During World War II, Mr. Briocu 
served with the 35th Infantry Division 
in four major European campaigns. He 
has since held his present post of econo- 
mist in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2 2s 


H. SENYARD, personnel director 
e of the Louisiana Power & Light 


JAN. 30, 1947 





EDITORS (Continued) 


Company, New Orleans, Louisiana, is 
the author of the article on training su- 
pervisory personnel, which begins on 
page 152. Mr. Senyarp is a graduate of 
the University of Arkansas, who joined 
the Louisiana Power & Light Company 
in 1926. He was recently elected chair- 
man of the American Gas Association 
Southwest Personnel Conference by a 
vote of that group. 


ae a 


a the important decisions pre- 
j printed from Public Utilities Re- 
ports in the back of this number, may be 
found the following: 


THE United States Supreme Court 
rules upon the adequacy of congression- 
al power to support the requirement of 
the Interstate Commerce Act that a pipe- 
line company furnish to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission information as 
to facilities being used in interstate mar- 
keting of its petroleum products, wheth- 
er the company be considered a private 
carrier or a common carrier. (See page 


65.) 


THE Federal Power Commission holds 
that a license under the Federal Power 
Act is required for the construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance of a power 
project on a river when the project would 
affect the interests of interstate commerce 
or occupy public lands of the United 
States, aside from the matter of naviga- 
bility of the river. (See page 71.) 


A TELEPHONE company’s duty to 
serve all residents of the area of its un- 
dertaking, even where duplication of fa- 
cilities will result, is ruled upon by the 
Wisconsin commission. (See page 75.) 


Tue Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission rules on proxy solicitation by a 
holding company’s management. (See 
page 84.) 


THE next number of this magazine 
will be out February 13th. 


oa 
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One typical utility customer 
soys: “I’m surprised how fast 
they okoyed my credit and 
gove me service.” 


Another utility customer: 
"They seem to have the facts 
at their fingertips —o great 
thing when you're in a hurry.” 


A utility employee: 
“We don't keep 
people waiting — 
the new system 
certainly prevents 
a lot of peeves.” 


©1947 by Remington Ran¢ Ine. 


jee IN OVER 100 UTILITY COMPANIES 


3 WAYS 
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'T PAYS 


To Use Remington Rand's System 
of Centralized Customer Contacts and Records 


Customer Goodwill. No lengthy waits, no red tape when cus- 
tomers come into your office. Service requests, transfers, discon- 
nects, duplicate bills, adjustments — all are handled quickly and 
smoothly at the initial point of contact without leaving the customer. 


Better Working Conditions for employees, because the speed 
and efficiency of the system eliminates long lines of impatient cus- 
tomers. Quick and complete information on customers and service 
availability enables the employee to handle transactions decisively, 
accurately, and to the customer's satisfaction. 


Lower Operating Costs. There’s no waste motion, no needless 
duplication of work with Remington Rand’s system of Centralized 
Customer Contacts and Records. Employees’ time is spent to the 
company’s best advantage. 


Remington Rand Installation Service will take full responsi- 
bility for establishing the system and training your employees, 
without interruption to your office routine. Phone our nearest office 
—or write—today! Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y 


Reminglon 
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FEATURES: 


* Constant Support of 
Piping in all “Hot” 
and “‘Cold"’ positions. 

* Full safety factor of the 
supported system is al- 
ways maintained. 

* Non-resonant, energy 

absorbing. 

Mass-produced from 

standard precision 

parts. 

Individually calibrated 

for each specific in- 

stallation. 

Load-adjustment fea- 

tures incorporated in- 

to the design. 





GRINNELL CONSTANT SUPPORT HANGERS 
— the ONLY Constant-Support Hangers 
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* Three models meet en- 


tire range of load- 
travel specifications. 


* Minimum headroom 


required. 

Write for data book 
containing complete 
details. 
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ONSTANT SUPPORT OF PIPING 


AT AVON ... MARTINEZ... OLEUM 


From boilers to turbines Grinnell 
Constant-Support Hangers “float” 
the piping at three Pacific Gas and 
_¢ Electric Power Plants. These hang- 
| ers carry all the load all the time 
to satisfy the conditions of expan- 
sion, contraction and vibration. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 











—MONTAIGNE 





“Don’t go to the government for everything you want 
or you won't remain free very long.” 


> 


“Millions of political ignoramuses are graduated from 
our high schools and colleges each year.” 


* 


“They (the people) want less legislation, less directives, 
and less governmental interference with business.” 


Aa 


“Government interference with the flow of capital is 
bound to be inept at best and disastrous at worst.” 


* 


“Without profits we cannot do the necessary things— 
we cannot expand, we cannot replace worn-out buildings 
and equipment.” 

* 

“Since we know our national economy cannot be car- 
ried on without mining coal and pouring steel, we should 
guarantee an annual wage.” 


“The public has a right to expect both management and 
labor to show restraint and real statesmanship at the pres- 
ent time for their own long-term good as well as that of 
the country.” 

w 

“T believe that if both REA and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion perform their functions efficiently with their common 
aim to serve the public with low-cost power, no oppo- 
sition can stop our program.” 


> 


“A clear-cut struggle is on to determine whether the 
United States is to enjoy freedom or totalitarian rule. At 
the present time the cards appear to be stacked against 
capitalism, and with it the free, private, competitive enter- 
prise system.” 


¥ 


“In this dear land freedom creates opportunity. Oppor- 
tunity creates responsibility. We who, with responsi- 
bility, practice free enterprise do far more than promote 
an atmosphere in which we forward an economic system. 
It is a complete way of life, including the spiritual.” 
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CRESCENT 


ENDURITE TYPE RH 
Gives Greater Current Carrying 
Capacity per Dollar of Installed Cost 


AN EXAMPLE- 
200 AMP. CIRCUIT 





250,000 CM 3/0 
Requires 2!/2" Conduit. Maximum permissible Requires 2" Conduit. Maximum permissible 
operating temperature 60° C. operating temperature 75° C. 
For 100 ft. run cost for wire and For 100 ft. run cost for wire and 
conduit—approximately conduit—approximately 


$159.00 $116.00 


Both figures are based on 330 feet of cable and 100 feet of galvanized steel conduit 
at PRESENT LIST PRICES. Saving shown—27%. 

The superior heat resistant characteristics of CRESCENT ENDURITE INSULA- 
TION with its higher permissible operating temperature and therefore greater cur- 
rent carrying capacity, permits the use of a smaller size of conductor, and in most 
cases smaller size of conduit at less cost than would be required for Type R Wire for 
the same load. 

For light loads requiring small sized conductors, Voltage Drop is the determining 
factor in choice of wire size. Usually in sizes No. 6 AWG and heavier for power cir- 
cuits or No. 1 AWG and heavier for lighting circuits, CRESCENT ENDURITE 
Type RH Wire & Cable gives the lowest installed cost-per-ampere of useful circuit 


~~ CRESCENT @ 


WIRE and CABLE 


CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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Grorce E. SoKo_tskKy 


Writing in The (New York) Sun. 


J. Howarp Pew 
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President, National Broadcasting 
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Ernest T. WEIR 
Chairman, National Steel 
Corporation. 
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Excerpt from “Industrial News 
Review.” 
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“If government by pressure has become fixed as the 
\merican system, let us know all about it, in detail. Let 
us see how it works.” 

a 

“Too many men in our Federal government are without 
faith in the ability of competitive enterprises to serve 
adequately the needs of our people.” 


5 


“Every Communist is a potential enemy of the United 
States and only the bat-blind can fail to be aware of the 
Communist invasion of our country.” 


* 


“Advertising in America has released human energy at 
a rate which was inconceivable at any previous time, and 
still is inconceivable in most other nations.” 


* 


“American people are usually right in the long run. 
They have shown that they have a tremendous capacity 
for exercising good common sense and tolerance.” 


¥ 


“Neither industry nor private individuals can indefi- 
nitely function to the best advantage with a tax gatherer 
collecting such a high percentage of the income dollar.” 


¥ 


“Every artificial control that is now in effect is like a 
dam thrown across a stream. The stream either stops 
flowing, goes underground, or is diverted into new 
channels.” 


* 


“I do not believe that government can successfully sub- 
stitute its own decisions for the voluntary agreements 
worked out over the bargaining table by representatives of 
labor and management. Peace in industry can only be 
achieved by responsible unions and responsible manage- 
ment.” 


* 


“Up to the present time, we have not, under a system of 
free enterprise, been able to avoid the evils of failures, 
and, at the same time, maintain the liberties of success, 
solely by virtue of law and regulation. As our economy 
develops, we learn our lessons by the process of trial and 
error.” 


* 


“Neither Congressmen, Senators, nor the executive 
branches of government can provide food, clothing, or 
shelter except by slave labor with lost economic and 
spiritual rights. Is there strength of character enough in 
the supposedly free American people to draw in their belts 
and produce? Or will they look to their Congressmen and 
Senators to do the impossible?” 








y.oPUBLIC UTILITIES: 


save money with trucks 
that fit your job! 


@ In buying new equipment, it will pay you to 
consider carefully a truck that will fit your job. 


With a ‘“Job-Rated’” truck—you get time- 
proven economy and dependable performance— 


day after day, year after year! 
And naturally, ‘‘Job-Rated’’ trucks last longer! 


Yes, when you buy a “‘Job-Rated”’ truck, you have 
assurance that it will have ‘‘Job-Rated’’ engine 
power ... that every other unit—such as clutch, 
transmission, and brakes—will be engineered 


and built for “top’”’ performance and maximum 


economy — with your loads, over your roads! 


With its wide range of 175 “‘Job-Rated’’ chassis 
models— Dodge can best fit your job—save you 
money! 


Ask any Dodge owner how well he’s satisfied 
with the economy, performance and long life of 
his Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’”’ truck—and you’ll need 
no further urging to see your Dodge dealer 
about a “‘Job-Rated” truck to fit your job! 





Only DODGE builds 
fob Kalen 


trucks 





DODGE 24¢-2zd TRUCK 


FIT THE JOB ! 
LAST LONGER ! 
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Exclusive NEWS 
Every Week 
About 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


FINANCE 








AN appraisal and summary of de- 
velopments affecting the financial as- 
pects of public utilities — presented 
each week in a four-page Letter. This 
important information is assembled in 
departmentalized form, classified un- 
der these headings: Highlights of the 
News, Security Markets, Holding Com- 


Keep posted on utility 


financial developments with the 


P.U.R. UTILITIES FINANCIAL LETTER 


tables are used frequently to indicate 
security trends. Prepared by our spe- 
cial financial staff in New York City, 
the P.U.R. UTILITIES FINANCIAL 
LETTER provides the busy executive 
with a carefully digested review of fi- 
nancial activities affecting the public 
utility industry. An exclusive, helpful 














pany Plans, Earnings and om Letter for those interested 
Dividends, Financing — Cur- $25 in keeping abreast of the 
rent and Pending and Notes Annually— utility financial picture each 
52 Letters a year. 
and Comment. Charts and week. 
Published by— 
PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC. 


Munsey Building 


To P.U.R. UTILITIES FINANCIAL LETTER 
1040 Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


Washington 4, D. C. 


Use This BUD: 42 tiene aon eactereamelyed 
Convenient Please enter my/our order for P.U.R. UTILITIES FINANCIAL LETTER 
(fifty-two Letters annually) at $25 a year. 

Order 
(] Payment enclosed C) Send bill 
Form NAME 
RE RRS See EP ere ee ene NEN TN Ne NTs 
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-MERCU Ry 
SWITCHES 


are used in all Mercoid Controls. 
They assure better control performance 
and longer control life. That is why 
Mercoid Controls rate a very high 
percentage of customer satisfaction 
-a good reason for featurin¢g- 


MERCOID 
CONTROLS 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION, 4201 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 
REPORTS 


The national reporting service, 
containing authentic decisions 
of commissions and. courts , 

sa dealing with the problems of 
Annval Subscription utility regulation. Five vol 


Price umes a year—$7.50 each. 
$43.50 Annual Index—$6. 
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Engineered for Power Station Needs 


EXIDES are always ready for in- 
stant action. They are engineered 
to meet the varying battery require- 
ments of power station operations. 
Exide makes several types of stor- 
age batteries. These batteries, 
through proved performance for 
over 50 years in central station 
work, have earned the confidence 
of utility engineers everywhere. 
When you buy an Exide you are 
buying the utmost of storage bat- 


tery dependability, long-life and 
ease of maintenance. 

Whatever your storage battery 
problems may be Exide engineers 
will be glad to help you work 
them out. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Every doorway gives you an ‘‘opening"’ for more efficient 
traffic and materials-handling, shipping or warehousing. 
Just install sturdy, dependable KINNEAR Steel Rolling 
Doors. They feature an all-metal door curtain of rugged, 
flexible, interlocking slats. The curtain coils compactly 
overhead, clearing the opening completely, saving wall and 
floor space, and remaining out of reach of damage when 
open. For additional advantages of quick, labor-saving, 
push button control, KINNEAR Motor Operators may be 
added. 


THE KIN 
2060-80 Fields Avenue Offices and Agents 
Columbus 16, Ohioe in All Principal Cities 








Advantages of Kinnear 
Steel Rolling Doors 


Rugged all-steel construction. 
Coiling upward action. 
Effective counterbalance. 


Flexible interlocking steel-slat 
construction. 


Motor operation and remote 
control if desired. 


Individually engineered for 
each opening. 
Many others. 







NEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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q American Gas Association, Residential Gas Section, Eastern Natural Gas Sales Con- 
ference, will be held, Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 13, 14, 1947. 





1 Pepe Mecet Manufacturers Association will hold meeting, Chicago, Iil., Mar. 





+7 FEBRUARY 9 
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Cong glen yg Western Conference, will hold meeting, Vancouver 
. C., Mar. 3-5, 





q wag Telephone Association will hold annual meeting, San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 11-13, 
1947. 





4 American Water Works Association, Minnesota Section, will hold meeting, St. Paul, 
Minn., Mar. 13—15, 1947. 





{ American Gas Association, Residential coe, ‘coaeatn Midwest Gas Sales Conference, 
will be held, Chicago, Ill., Mar. 17, 18, 





{ Iowa Telephone Association begins convention, Des Moines, Iowa, 1947. ey) 





+ 


q New England Gas Association annual meeting will be held, Boston, Mass., Mar. 20, 
21, 1947. 





q Missouri Valley Electric Association, Annual Power Sales Conference, and Industrial 
Power and Heating Section of Edison Electric Institute, ends, Kansas City, Mo., 1947. 





4 Kentucky Independent Telephone Association will hold annual convention, Louisville, 
Ky., Mar. 26, 1947. 








q Midwest Power Conference will be held, Chicago, Ill., Mar. 31—Apr. 2, 1947. 





q{ Illinois Telephone Association will hold meeting, Peoria, Ill., Apr. 3, 4, 1947. 





4 Southeastern Electric Exchange will hold annual conference, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Apr. 3-5, 1947. 
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{ American Gas Association—Edison Electric naa. National Accounting Con- ‘ry 
ference, will be held, Buffalo, N. Y., Apr. 7-9, 19 
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The Inquisitive ‘Thomas Edison 


The present centennial anniversary of the birth of 

Edison recalls his persistent and selfless dedication to 

scientific inquiry—an attribute in which we are all 
beneficiaries. 


By ERNEST R. ABRAMS* 


VERY schoolboy knows that 
kK Thomas A, Edison invented the 
incandescent electric lamp and 
the phonograph which make possible 
the talking pictures he sees. Many 
volumes have, likewise, been written 
about his inventive genius and his con- 
tributions to society. But all too in- 
frequently has consideration been 
given to the qualities of mind and 
character which made Edison the 
greatest inventor the world has known 
and a man whose fame will live for- 
ever. 
From his earliest boyhood, Edison 
had an unusually well-developed bump 





* Professional writer on business and eco- 
nomics, New York city. 


of curiosity. Everything mechanical 
attracted him and he had to take it 
apart to see what made the wheels go 
around. The curiosity of most boys 
tapers off as they reach maturity, but 
Edison’s kept on increasing. Up to the 
time of his death at the age of eighty- 
four, every new idea offered a com- 
pelling challenge to explore it. At 
seventy-five, when his good friend, 
Henry Ford, was advocating a new 
monetary system based on man-hours, 
Edison began the serious study of 
classical economics. 

But as long as he lived, he felt the 
need of proving for himself the validity 
of statements which most men accepted 
as fact and the impulse to regard with 
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suspicion the declared authorities in 
every field of knowledge. Big names 
meant nothing to him, for he had found 
experts too often at error. If a state- 
ment didn’t ring true, he refused to 
place any confidence in it until he had 
personally tested its accuracy. This 
was, perhaps, a product of his self- 
education and of being forced to learn 
things the hard way during his forma- 
tive years. 


I ig Who’s Who in America, Edison 
dismissed his education with the 
brief remark that he had “received 
some instruction from his mother.” 
By the time he reached school age, the 
Edison family had moved from his 
birthplace at Milan, Ohio, to Port 
Huron, Michigan, but his days in the 
village’s one schoolhouse were pain- 
fully brief. Overhearing his teacher 
tell an inspector that he was “addled 
and not worth keeping in school,” 
young “Al,” as he was known to his 
family, grabbed his books and went 
home. That ended his school days but 
not his education. 

For the next seven years his mother 
gave him daily lessons in all subjects 
with which she was familiar, and, as 
soon as he could read well enough to 
retain the contents of paragraphs, she 
handed him all of the classics the fam- 
ily library contained. By his tenth 
birthday, Edison had read Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Hume’s History of England, Sear’s 
History of the World, Burton’s Anato- 
my of Melancholy, and the Dictionary 
of the Sciences. But the book that 
stirred his curiosity the most was 
Parker’s School of Natural Philos- 
ophy, which was given him on his ninth 
birthday. Within a year he had not only 
JAN. 30, 1947 


read it many times but had performed 
all of the experiments listed in it which 
his meager equipment permitted, and 
longed for the day when he could buy 
more of it. 

Sudden affluence arrived when he 
was twelve years old from an unex- 
pected quarter. Having completed a 
branch line from Detroit to Port Hu- 
ron, the Grand Trunk Railroad was 
looking for a newsboy, so young “Al” 
took the job at no pay, except the 
profits he could make from the papers 
and candy he sold. His family opposed 
the idea, since no economic need of his 
working existed, but he was adept at 
getting his own way, even as a kid. 
Moreover, in view of his new status as 
a businessman, he discarded his boy- 
hood name of “Al” and tried to become 
“Thomas A. Edison,” but without com- 
plete success. Although he got rid of 
“Al,” most of his customers and the 
trainmen insisted on calling him 
“Tom” or “Tommy.” 


Ame of years later, after the 
Civil War started, young Edison 
discovered that papers carrying the 
news of battles or casualty lists sold the 
fastest, so he bribed a Detroit type- 
setter, who got nearly the first look at 
what was going into each issue, to tip 
him off when “hot news” was to ap- 
pear. He would then triple his usual 
order for papers, hike the price from 
a nickel to a dime, and have a piece of 
“folding money” to bolster his grow- 
ing savings of silver. And, when more 
trains were added to the line, he hired 
other newsboys at fixed salaries to 
“work” them for him. Soon he was 
making as much as $3 a day. 

But young Tom didn’t hoard his 
profits. He bought more scientific 
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equipment as soon as he had the price, 
set up a laboratory in a corner of the 
baggage car, and, at odd moments, be- 
gan performing those experiments in 
Parker’s book which lack of equipment 
had prevented earlier. At about the 
same time, he decided he could make 
more money by publishing his own 
newspaper, so he bought a small hand 
press, used for printing menus, from a 
bankrupt hotel and began turning out 
the Weekly Herald in the other corner 
of the baggage car across from his 
laboratory. Running off a few hundred 
copies of each issue, he always managed 
a selloutand, inadditiontomaking more 
money, he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing his own stuff quoted by Boston 
and New York papers and even the 
staid London Times. Without dis- 
paraging Edison’s youthful literary 
ability, this recognition may have been 
because of the fact that his was the first 
newspaper ever to be edited and printed 
on a moving train. 


U NFORTUNATELY, this attempt to 
carry on scientific research and 
newspaper publishing at the same time 
nearly ended in disaster. While mon- 
keying with a hunk of phosphorus, Edi- 
son remembered an unfinished editorial 
and looked up to find the baggage car 
afire. And, when the unscientific con- 
ductor arrived on the run, his first fire- 
extinguishing act was to kick young 
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Tom out of the door of the moving car. 
Only after promising to keep all com- 
bustibles off the train was he permitted 
to resume his sales and publishing ac- 
tivities. 

It wasn’t long, however, before an- 
other incident changed Edison’s inter- 
ests and the course of his life. Busy 
peddling his papers on a station plat- 
form, he saw the agent’s small son in 
the path of a freight car which was be- 
ing shunted down a sidetrack. Drop- 
ping his papers and outrunning the 
car, he swept the boy to safety, so the 
agent taught him telegraphy as a re- 
ward. Engrossed in his first contact 
with applied electricity, he sold his 
news-butching and publishing busi- 
nesses and became a full-fledged tele- 
graph operator, first at Stratford Junc- 
tion, Ontario, then at Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Memphis, and Nashville, and 
finally at Boston. Having received his 
first patent for an electrical vote re- 
corder while still an operator, he de- 
cided to move on to New York and de- 
vote his life to invention. 

The first crude telegraph printers of 
the ticker type were making their ap- 
pearance just as Edison reached New 
York and he tinkered with them with 
such success that he soon became the 
best repairman in the East. So, at 
twenty-two, he was made superintend- 
ent of the Gold Indicator Company’s 
manufacturing plant at the then fabu- 


“ANOTHER aspect of Edison’s amazing mentality was the 
speed with which he could lose interest in past accomplish- 
ments or anything that had no bearing on the immediate 
problem at hand. Once a perplexing riddle was solved, once 
the jigsaw puzzle was sufficiently assembled to reveal the 
full picture, he brushed it aside and turned to something 


new.” 
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lous salary of $300 a month. But one 
job wasn’t enough to keep him busy 
and, within a year, he had invented an 
improved type of ticker and sold it for 
$40,000. 

Now, well heeled financially, he set 
up his own ticker manufacturing plant 
in Newark and, just to keep occupied, 
he worked simultaneously on 45 differ- 
ent inventions on the side. 


Siw: at twenty-three, this “ad- 

dled” young man with no formal 
education had far outstripped his 
“bright” Port Huron playmates and 
had become a recognized authority in 
the field of electrical and mechanical 
research and in the invention of devices 
for the benefit of his fellow man. But 
his success had all the more firmly im- 
planted in him the certain belief that 
the only way to be sure of anything was 
to find it out for himself. 

The compelling inquisitiveness of 
the adult Edison and his need of ex- 
ploring fully each field into which his 
work carried him can best be evidenced 
by his preparations for the invention of 
the incandescent lamp. To determine 
what would be required of the lamp he 
was about to produce, he made an ex- 
haustive study of the whole field of 
public and private illumination, includ- 
ing a special investigation of gas light- 
ing in New York city, and so complete 
was his knowledge of the subject by the 
completion of his study that Luther 
Stieringer, world-renowned gas en- 
gineer, pronounced him the man who 
knew the most about gas and gas light- 
ing, both here and abroad. 


\ A 71TH his study completed, he sum- 


marized the problem facing him 
in these cryptic words: 
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OBJECT: Edison to effect exact 
imitation of all done by 
gas, so as to replace 
lighting by gas, by light- 
ing by electricity. 

And only then did he approach Grosve- 
nor P. Lowrey, the leading New York 
attorney of his day, who represented 
the city’s leading financial interests. 
After listening to Edison’s estimate of 
the chances of success and examining 
his report on illumination, Lowrey or- 
ganized the Edison Electric Light 
Company, a patent-holding concern 
with a paid-in capital of $300,000, to 
finance the invention of the incandes- 
cent lamp. 


\ ‘ J “EN the news became public, gas 
stocks dropped as much as 12 per 


cent in New York while shares of the 
Chartered Gas Company of London lost 
between $5 and $10 in market value. So 
a select committee was appointed by the 
British House of Commons at the in- 
stigation of London financiers to in- 
vestigate the possibility of electric 
lighting with incandescent lamps and 
to estimate its impact upon the gas in- 
dustry. To the temporary relief of the 
financiers, every expert appearing be- 
fore the committee testified that incan- 
descent electric lighting was utterly im- 
possible. 

But John Tyndall, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, an expert physicist and 
the outstanding authority on sound in 
England, wasn’t so sure. Noting the 
elusive qualities of the minds of inven- 
tors, he told the Royal Society's meet- 
ing on January 17, 1879: 


Such minds resemble a liquid on the point 
of crystallization. Stirred by a hint, crystals 
of constructive thought immediately shoot 
through them. That Mr. Edison possesses 
this intuitive power in no common sense is 
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Measure of Business Success 


a success in business be measured by the contribution a man makes 

to society and not merely the size of his fortune, Thomas A. Edison 

was a success, indeed. Balanced against the $6,000,000 he left are the 

$22,000,000,000 that had been invested at the time of his death in facili- 

ties for the production or use of his inventions and ideas; the more than 

4,000,000 workers who were receiving steady employment through the 
use of these facilities...” 





proved by what he has accomplished. He has 
the penetration to seize the relationship of 
facts and principles, and the art to reduce 
them to novel and concrete combinations. 
Hence, though he has thus far accomplished 
nothing that we can recognize as new in re- 
lation to electric light, an adverse opinion 
as to his ability to solve the complicated 
problem on which he is engaged would be 
unwarranted. 

“Genius,” Mr. Edison loved to re- 
peat, “is 1 per cent inspiration and 99 
per cent perspiration,” the truth of 
which he amply proved before he turned 
out his first practical incandescent 
lamp. To find the right material for a 
filament, he sent men to China and 
Japan, to India and the jungles of the 
Amazon. He testedeverykind ofknown 
metal and alloy, over 6,000 varieties of 
vegetable growths, and allsortsof paper 
and cardboard. He even tried the red 
whiskers of the station agent whose son 
he had rescued. Finally, after securing 
the best results with thin paper coated 
with carbon, he made a supply of them 
for his first public demonstration. But, 


even though the public wildly cheered 
his achievement, Edison wasn’t satis- 
fied. 


W HENEVER he had any heavy think- 
ing to do, Edison would pick a 
cigar from the ever-open box, plant his 
feet on a desk, and become lost in a 
cloud of smoke. And, although this was 
the night of December 31st, he fingered 
the rim of a bamboo fan he had ab- 
sent-mindedly picked from a table near 
him. Suddenly he jumped to his feet 
and told his assistants to cut the fan rim 
into filaments and to blow a few bulbs 
so he could see how a bamboo filament 
would work. And work it did. Not 
only was the bamboo filament a great 
success but it served as the basis for 
incandescent lighting for many years 
until a composition of metals eventually 
displaced it. This, then, is the way 
“crystals of constructive thought,” 
shooting through Edison’s mind as 
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John Tyndall predicted they would, 
made monkeys of the British experts 
who said incandescent electric lighting 
was impossible. 

Another aspect of Edison’s amazing 
mentality was the speed with which he 
could lose interest in past accomplish- 
ments or anything that had no bearing 
on the immediate problem at hand. 
Once a perplexing riddle was solved, 
once the jigsaw puzzle was sufficiently 
assembled to reveal the full picture, he 
brushed it aside and turned to some- 
thing new. He carried his interest in 
the future to the point where he was 
almost wholly disinterested in his an- 
cestors. When Meadowcroft, his secre- 
tary and biographer, was preparing his 
life of Edison, he was able to include 
only a meager geneology. Even though 
he sat across the library and was avail- 
able for consultation, Edison wasn’t 
sufficiently interested to bother about 
supplying the requisite information. 

So it fell to William Adams 
Simonds, the curator of Henry Ford’s 
Greenfield Village, to complete the task. 
In building an Edison geneology for his 
biography of Edison, he had not only 
the mass of Edisonia that had been 
shipped from West Orange to Dear- 
born, but that section of Canada where 
Edison’s ancestors had lived and died 
was only a short trip away. In that way, 
he didn’t have to rely on what the aging 
man was willing to tell, but could build 
his geneology from the markers in 
Canadian church yards, records of 
Canadian churches and villages, and 
the memory of the vanishing few who 
had known the early Edison family. 


T was due largely to Edison’s lack of 

interest in things past that his 
original Menlo Park laboratory and the 
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originals of many of his early inven- 
tions now are permanently lodged in 
Greenfield Village. In a way, it had its 
inception in the manner in which Edi- 
son treated his original phonograph. So 
long as it remained in his library, he 
regarded it merely as a piece of old ma- 
chinery from which he could extract a 
screw or bolt of the proper size and 
threading for some new device he was 
working on. When Ford first saw it, 
this forerunner of all talking devices 
was fast becoming a mass of junk. . 

After Ford’s repeated protest that 
such originals should be preserved for 
posterity, Edison exploded: “That’s a 
fine hobby for you rich fellows who can 
afford it. If you want this old stuff, I'll 
give it to you.” So Ford sent six men 
to West Orange, who combed the 
laboratory and machine shop for sev- 
eral months and eventually shipped car- 
loads of Edison originals to Dearborn. 
There they are lodged in the Menlo 
Park laboratory, which had been taken 
down, piece by piece, and reassembled 
at Greenfield Village. The result is that 
the laboratory and library of Mr. Edi- 
son at West Orange are much richer in 
books and documents than in early 
models of his inventions. 

The trite observation that inventors 
are not good businessmen does not hold 
true in the case of Thomas Edison. At 
his death in the fall of 1931, nearly two 
years after the collapse of quoted 
values, his estate was valued at upwards 
of $6,000,000, which isn’t “hay” in 
even these days of astronomical Fed- 
eral expenditures and war debts. It is 
correct to state, however, that amassing 
a fortune of huge proportions was 
neither Mr. Edison’s primary objective 
nor desire. Yet, had he wished, he 
could have done so. 
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He Forp, his good friend, de- 
signed and perfected a cheap and 
efficient automobile, and then devoted 
his major effort to its continued pro- 
duction—a scheme of procedure that 
brought him a fabulous fortune. Ap- 
proximately thirty years earlier, 
Thomas Edison invented the phono- 
graph, which received world-wide ac- 
ceptance and could have brought him 
great wealth, had he been content to de- 
vote his untiring efforts and unequaled 
genius solely to its manufacture and 
sale. Instead, he deserted the phono- 
graph after a year to solve further prob- 
lems of benefit to mankind; and when 
he returned to it, a decade later, other 
manufacturers had skimmed a part of 
the cream off the public demand. 

The stark fact is that Thomas Edi- 
son had no interest in money per se. 
Under the dictates of his compelling in- 
quisitiveness, he could devote his 
abundant energy to an idea only so 
long as his technical skill and ability 
were required to bring it to fruition. 
Then, with his curiosity satisfied, he 
sold it for what it would bring and 
allowed others to make the “big” 
money. Profits meant only two things 
to Edison. Cognizant of the material- 
istic world around him, they offered 
tangible evidence that he was contribut- 
ing to the betterment of humanity. But, 
more important in his eyes, they pro- 
vided the means for expanding his 
laboratory and increasing his facilities 


for the further development of ideas 
and techniques. 

When his heart was in it, Thomas 
Edison could be a very successful 
manufacturer and derive a full profit 
from an enterprise. After the incan- 
descent lamp was perfected and ready 
for production, Edison Electric Light 
Company denied all interest in its man- 
ufacture. “Ours is a patent-controlling 
concern,” the directors told him. “If 
lamps are to be made, you are the one 
to do it. All we will do is buy the lamps 
at wholesale and distribute them to elec- 
tric utilities.” So he established the 
Edison Lamp Works and made it a 
highly profitable enterprise after pro- 
duction costs had been cut to the level 
he predicted. 


ITHOUT precedents to guide him, 

Mr. Edison believed he could 
make a fair profit from incandescent 
lamps at a wholesale price of 40 cents 
each. But he had quite a time convinc- 
ing some of his employees, whom he 
had permitted to buy stock, after pro- 
duction costs during the first year 
averaged $1.10 a lamp. Moreover, 
even though the cost of making lamps 
dropped to 50 cents in the second year 
and 40 cents in the third, losses were 
mounting because of greatly increased 
output. But when production costs 
dropped to 38 cents a lamp in the fourth 
year, the accumulated deficit of the pre- 
ceding three years was erased. And 
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death in the fall of 1931, nearly two years after the collapse 
of quoted values, his estate was valued at upwards of $6,- 
000,000, which isn’t ‘hay’ in even these days of astronomical 
Federal expenditures and war debts.” 
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when costs hit 37 cents a lamp in the 
fifth year, dividends were paid each 
Saturday night. Moreover, when they 
got down to 22 cents a lamp and profits 
became fantastic, Wall Street began 
figuring how it could chisel in on them. 

Among his early enterprises, the 
Lamp Works alone was the one 
Thomas Edison wanted to keep. But 
he was doomed to lose it through cor- 
porate complexities—a field into which 
he had never delved. Under the guid- 
ance of Samuel Insull, first his secre- 
tary and then his business manager, his 
various electrical manufacturing con- 
cerns, along with the Edison Lamp 
Works and the Edison Machine Works, 
were consolidated into the Edison 
United Manufacturing Company. Then, 
in 1888, Edison United was absorbed 
by Edison General Electric and, in 
1892, the new concern was merged with 
the Thomson-Houston Electric to form 
the present General Electric Company. 
Although $10 was paid to Edison for 
every $1 he had invested in these con- 
cerns, he lost control of his pet enter- 
prise—the Edison Lamp Works. By 
the time of the merger, it had become 
one of a group of Siamese quintuplets 
and couldn’t be cut loose. 


iy success in business be measured by 

the contribution a man makes to 
society and not merely the size of his 
fortune, Thomas A. Edison was a suc- 
cess, indeed. Balanced against the $6,- 
000,000 he left are the $22,000,000,- 
000 that had been invested at the time 
of his death in facilities for the produc- 
tion or use of his inventions and ideas; 
the more than 4,000,000 workers who 
were receiving steady employment 
through the use of these facilities ; and 
the more than $6,000,000,000 in wages 
and profits that flowed each year from 
these tools of production. Unquestion- 
ably, these figures would be much high- 
er today. 


| sagen Charles F. Kettering, who 
has done a little inventing himself, 
and who is well qualified to speak with 
authority, best expressed a universal 
appreciation of Thomas Alva Edison 
in his recent remark: 

“Every citizen is as much a bene- 
ficiary of Mr. Edison as if he had men- 
tioned him in his will. The compara- 
tively small sum of money he may have 
received for his inventions is micro- 
scopic in comparison with the public’s 
benefit—yours and mine.” 





Edison’s Open Mind 


CC ]{‘pison’s greatest asset was an open mind. Once he was 

asked if he had any maxims to live by, or any conclu- 
sions as to fundamental laws that he could pass on to other in- 
ventors. He replied, ‘Ah, these men know more about their own 
work than I could tell them. I haven’t any conclusions to give— 
I’m just learning about things myself.’ Later he added, ‘I have 
tried so many things I thought were true and found I was mis- 
taken, that I have quit being too sure about anything. All I cando 
is try out what seems to be the right thing, and be ready to give it 


up as soonas I am convinced there is nothing in it. 


a, 99 


—Excerpt from “Edison, the Man and His Work,” 
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by George S. Bryan. 
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The Electric Light and Power 
Wage Structure 


Types of employment of the nearly 200,000 workers 
in the privately owned industry, and analysis of pay- 
ments for the varied classes of service. 


By JOSEPH W. BLOCH* 


VER 16,000,000,000 kilowatt 
() hours of electricity were sold 
to the nation’s industries and 
homes in July, 1945. To supply the 
bulk of that power, privately owned 
electric light and power systems em- 
ployed nearly 200,000 workers. In 
what jobs were these workers engaged ? 
How much did they earn? How did 
the more important occupations com- 
pare as to earning power? These and 
other significant aspects of the indus- 
try’s wage structure are discussed in 
this article, which is based on the first 
national survey of the industry made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A 
large and representative portion of the 
industry was covered in this survey. 
Wage rates of light and power 
workers have increased substantially 
since July, 1945. In astudy of postwar 
increases in basic wage rates, the 
bureau found few workers in a sample 





*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 


of electric light and power systems who 
had not received wage increases be- 
tween VJ-Day and May 1, 1946. The 
bulk of the workers in these companies 
had received increases ranging from 
10 to 20 cents an hour. The wage data 
shown in this article, therefore, under- 
state the present level of wages in the 
industry. However, the composition of 
the labor force, the relationships among 
occupational wage rates, and other as- 
pects of wage structure discussed below 
change much more slowly than wage 
levels; hence, in these respects the re- 
port requires no important qualifica- 
tions to be applicable to today’s condi- 
tions. 


The Labor Force 


yee the large utilities domi- 
nate the industry picture, the ma- 
jority of the nation’s privately owned 
light and power companies employed 
fewer than 250 workers in July, 1945; 
many distributors employed less than 8 
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workers. Excluding the latter, an esti- 
mated 430 systems were in existence in 
July, 1945; half employed from 8 to 
250 workers, and, of the rest, 3 out of 
4 had more than 500 workers. Con- 
forming to the distribution of popula- 
tion and industry in the country as a 
whole, the electric light and power in- 
dustry is widely dispersed, but half of 
the employment is found in the Middle 
Atlantic and Great Lakes regions. 

Approximately 240,000 workers 
were employed in the multiple activities 
carried on by the 430 systems. Of 
these, 196,000 could be termed light 
and power workers, engaged in gen- 
erating, distribution, installation and 
servicing, plant maintenance, office 
work, and other functions connected 
with the production and sale of elec- 
tricity. The rest of the workers were 
employed in providing allied or inde- 
pendent services, such as producing and 
distributing gas and steam, operating 
telephone, transportation, and water 
systems, and selling electrical appli- 
ances. Administrative, executive, and 
professional personnel are not included 
in these figures. 


6 Bon relative importance, in terms of 
employment, of the various func- 
tional divisions of light and power sys- 
tems is revealed by a study of the work 
performed by the industry’s labor force. 
Out of every 100 workers, 18 are en- 
gaged in allied services, leaving 82 to 
carry out the principal function of the 
industry. The various phases of the 
operating division occupy 39 of every 
100 workers. Producing electricity and 
delivering it to the transmission lines 
at the power plant requires 12 workers, 
including switchboard, turbine, boiler, 
and auxiliary-equipment operators. 
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About 19 workers are engaged in con- 
structing and maintaining the distribu- 
tion equipment and lines that carry the 
current from station to station and to 
the ultimate consumer. The important 
workers in this group are the linemen, 
substation operators, trouble men, and 
ground men. For the final phase of 
operating, 8 workers are responsible 
for maintaining recording devices and 
bringing the power and attendant serv- 
ices into the home and factory. Meter- 
men, meter readers, and appliance serv- 
icemen are found in this group. 

The maintenance of plant and equip- 
ment occupies 9 of every 100 workers. 
This ratio is rather high compared to 
that found in many large-scale manu- 
facturing industries. Custodial work- 
ers, including guards, janitors, and 
watchmen, account for about 3 out of 
every 100 workers. Finally, forming a 
large proportion of each 100 workers 
in the industry, 31 persons are needed 
to handle the volume of clerical work 
resulting from the widespread distribu- 
tion of services and other aspects of this 
industry. 

Except for office personnel, this la- 
bor force is predominantly male. Wom- 
en are frequently employed as janitors, 
but they are rarely found in other non- 
office jobs. In the office, however, 2 of 
every 3 workers are women. 


Wage Structure 


Rocce important phases of the 
wage structure are discussed in 
this article: Hourly earnings of men 
nonoffice workers, the average earnings 
of workers in key plant and office occu- 
pations, and the differentials among 
key occupations as they appear in the 
average system wage scale. Variations 
among the principal economic regions, 
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FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 
JULY 1945 
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as well as the picture for the industry 
as a whole, are analyzed. The basic 
data consist of straight-time average 
hourly wage rates, exclusive of 
premium pay for overtime and night 
work and nonincentive bonuses (such 
as Christmas bonuses). Cost-of-living 
payments of a regular nature were in- 
cluded, as were group incentive 
bonuses received by a very small pro- 
portion of the industry’s workers. 
Workers engaged in allied services and 
administrative, executive, and profes- 
sional personnel were excluded from 
the tabulations. 


The Industry As a Whole 
We LEVELS. Straight - time 

hourly earnings of men in non- 
office jobs ranged from less than 45 
cents to more than $2 in July, 1945. 
The average was $1.04 an hour. About 
half the men earned between 85 cents 
and $1.20. This diversity in hourly 
earnings was influenced to a consider- 
able extent by the variations among oc- 
cupations in skill or training require- 
ments, responsibility, and other factors 
which bear upon wages. Differences 
in occupational earnings are brought 
out by the accompanying table, which 
presents average hourly wage rates for 
key jobs. These selected plant and 
office occupations engage a substantial 
number of workers and reflect the wide 
range of functions, skills, and earnings 
characteristic of the industry. Load 
dispatchers averaged $1.42 an hour; 
male janitors, in contrast, earned 73 
cents ; and women in the same occupa- 
tion, 60 cents. Journeymen linemen, 
over 11,000 in number, averaged $1.19 
an hour. Among office workers, earn- 
ings by occupation ranged from 56 to 
57 cents averaged by office girls and 
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office boys, respectively, to $1.15 for 
men hand bookkeepers. 


— RELATIONSHIPS. Many 
electric light and power com- 
panies set occupational wage rates on 
the basis of systematic job evaluation 
programs ; others evaluate job require- 
ments with less formal methods. In 
most cases, however, rates are de- 
termined for specific jobs, usually with 
a limited range of increases to allow 
for individual factors such as merit and 
seniority. An analysis of tendencies in 
occupational wage relationships is, 
therefore, of considerable value; the 
wage pattern indicated in the chart con- 
stitutes a background against which 
system wage problems may be ex- 
amined, specifically in connection with 
comparing differentials between occu- 


pations or skill levels, evaluating out- 


of-line rates, and placing new jobs into 
the wage scale. The relative positions 
of other occupations in the industry 
can be arrived at by comparison and 
interpolation, taking into account such 
factors as the general similarity in job 
content. 


A STUDY of representative systems 
employing more than 50 work- 
ers provided what might be termed the 
average wage pattern for the industry. 
In the chart selected occupations are 
arrayed in descending rank corre- 
sponding to their respective positions in 
the national wage ladder. The median 
index figure opposite each job ex- 
presses the average ratio which wage 
rates in the occupation bear to the rates 
paid to journeymen linemen. These in- 
dexes can also be used to compute the 
approximate percentage spread be- 
tween other occupations. For example, 
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operators was, therefore, 13 per cent 
(97/86). The middle range of indexes 
indicates the variation in wage prac- 
tices covering 50 per cent of the sys- 
tems studied. 

Among the maintenance, operating, 
and custodial occupations, the highest 
positions in the wage scale were held 
by load dispatchers and watch engi- 
neers, on an equal level 14 per cent 
above that of journeymen linemen. 
Lowest in the scale were janitors, earn- 
ing 58 per cent of the linemen’s rate. 
Several concentrations of occupations 
at identical wage levels are evident in 
the industry-wide wage scale. For ex- 
ample, maintenance machinists, mainte- 
nance electricians, and journeymen 
linemen (the base occupation) tended 
to receive the same hourly rate. Trouble- 
men, who are usually qualified journey- 
men linemen, ranked slightly higher in 
the wage scale than the base occupation. 

Company wage policy governing 
office workers is usually distinct from 
that covering operating and mainte- 
nance workers. However, by relating 
office wage rates to linemen’s rates, the 
relative positions of office workers in 
the typical system wage scale, as well 
as the wage differential between one 
office occupation and another, can be 
observed. In terms of average hourly 
earnings, men hand bookkeepers held a 
position comparable to skilled trouble- 
men, whereas payroll and accounting 
clerks were approximately on a level 
with turbine and boiler operators. 
Women office workers, including the 
higher skilled, occupied positions at the 
lower end of the wage ladder were, be- 
low truck drivers. Men office workers 
held a substantial wage advantage over 
women in jobs of similar character, 
possibly with lesser responsibilities. 


Regional Variations in Wage 
Structure 

_ LEVELS. Average hourly 

earnings of all men in plant or 
other operating jobs ranged from 87 
cents in the Southeast to $1.13 in the 
Pacific region. In terms of over-all 
earnings, the differentials separating 
the Great Lakes ($1.07), New England 
($1.06), and Middle Atlantic ($1.05) 
regions were slight as were those be- 
tween the Middle West (92 cents) and 
the Southwest (89 cents) and between 
the latter and the Southeast. Inasmuch 
as differences in the occupational dis- 
tribution of workers influence the over- 
all averages, earnings in similar occu- 
pations present a more precise basis for 
comparison of regional wage levels. In 
an examination of regional wage data, 
the high level of the Pacific region was 
again evident, particularly among the 
nonoffice occupations. 

While there appeared to be no clear- 
cut difference between the Great Lakes 
and Middle Atlantic regions with re- 
spect to nonoffice occupations, occupa- 
tional averages were generally higher 
in these regions than in New England. 
For office jobs, Middle Atlantic rates 
were, on the whole, higher than those 
in the Great Lakes. Occupation by 
occupation, wage rates were generally 
higher in the Southwest than in the 
Middle West; the latter, in turn, held 
a wage advantage over the Southeast. 
Office earnings, however, were higher 
in the Southeast than in the Southwest 
and Middle West. 


We RELATIONSHIPS. To deter- 
mine characteristic regional wage 
patterns, a broader geographic base 
was considered desirable in order to im- 
part greater stability to the data. Thus, 
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the New England and Middle Atlantic 
regions were combined into the North- 
east area, the Southeast and Southwest 
into the South, and the Mountain and 
Pacific regions into the Far West. The 
Great Lakes and Middle West regions 
were not grouped. Data similar to 
those presented in the chart were com- 
puted for each region. Space limitations 
preclude presentation of these results 
in this article, but certain general ob- 
servations should be of interest. 

Regional wage patterns may best be 
observed in comparison with the na- 
tion-wide wage scale, since the latter 
serves as a “bench mark” against which 
variations may be evaluated. In the 
following analysis, therefore, each re- 
gional pattern is measured against the 
industry wage scale shown in the 
chart. As minor differences are in- 
herent in the nature of the data, only 
the more significant variations are dis- 
cussed here. 

Wage relationships in northeastern 
light and power systems conformed 
fairly closely to the national pattern. 
The spread between the lower level of 
wage rates (occupied by custodial 
workers and groundmen) and the in- 
termediate level (consisting roughly 
of the occupations earning less than 
journeymen linemen) was somewhat 
narrower in the regional scale. On the 
other hand, the spread between the in- 


termediate level and the higher ranking 
occupations was slightly wider. Thus, 
in relation to the lowest and highest 
paid occupations, the intermediate oc- 
cupations held lower positions in the 
regional than in the national wage scale. 
Notable exceptions were truck drivers 
and truck-driver groundmen, who oc- 
cupied markedly better positions in the 
region. Office occupations, except 
women accounting clerks, were on 
about the same level regionally and na- 
tionally. 


WwW" some exceptions, the wage 
pattern of Great Lakes light and 
power systems was almost identical 
with the nation-wide pattern. Watch 
engineers and the custodial jobs held 
significantly higher positions in the re- 
gional as against the national wage 
scale; class B switchboard operators 
and stock clerks were rated somewhat 
lower in the Great Lakes scale. On the 
whole, office wage rates compared less 
favorably with nonoffice rates in the 
regional picture. 

Southern systems showed a pattern 
that differed significantly from the in- 
dustry-wide wage scale. Although the 
ranking of jobs compared closely, the 
spread between occupational rates was 
considerably wider in the South than 
nationally. Typically, the lesser skilled 
jobs occupied relatively lower posi- 


e 


“ALTHOUGH the large utilities dominate the industry pic- 
ture, the majority of the nation’s privately owned light and 
power companies employed fewer than 250 workers in July, 
1945 ; many distributors employed less than 8 workers. Ex- 
cluding the latter, an estimated 430 systems were in existence 
in July, 1945; half employed from 8 to 250 workers, and, 
of the rest, 3 out of 4 had more than 500 workers.” 
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tions; the higher skilled held a com- 
parative advantage. The principal ex- 
ceptions were watch engineers and dis- 
trict representatives, who were rated 
lower in the South than nationally. 
Office occupations were significantly 
higher in the southern wage scale. 

In the Middle West and Far West, 
the fewer companies and the prepon- 
derance of systems with less than 500 
employees tended to weaken the reli- 
ability of the data for some occupations. 
Possibly for this reason the variations 
from the national wage scale formed 
less distinct patterns than were ob- 
served in other regions. The wage lad- 
der in the Middle West exhibited less 
concentration of job rates than did the 
nation-wide pattern; that is, wage 
differentials appeared between occupa- 
tions shown on the same level in the 
chart. On the whole, however, the rank- 
ing of occupations and the spread be- 
tween general wage levels in the Middle 
West did not differ materially from the 
industry pattern. 

The picture for the Far West, as 
contrasted with the nation-wide pat- 
tern, presented a closer grouping of 
wage rates among the higher skilled 
occupations. On the other hand, a 
slightly wider spread was observed at 
the lower end of the wage ladder. While 
most office occupations were higher in 
the regional scale, women accounting 
clerks and switchboard operators were 
conspicuously lower. 


Variation of Wage Structure with 
Unionization and Size of System 
Dhar enccgetingee It is estimated that 

about two-thirds of the privately 
owned light and power systems oper- 
ated under the terms of union agree- 
ments covering at least half of non- 
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office personnel. Most of the larger sys- 
tems were organized, hence the bulk of 
the plant workers in the industry (ap- 
proximately 90 per cent) were either 
covered by a union contract or worked 
for a union company. The Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL) maintained collec- 
tive bargaining agreements with a 
large majority of the unionized sys- 
tems. The Utility Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee (CIO) and various 
unaffiliated unions also represented 
workers in the industry. A comparison 
between union and nonunion systems 
with respect to average hourly earnings 
of operating, maintenance, and cus- 
todial workers revealed that wage rates 
were higher in the more numerous and 
larger union systems. With exception 
of the New England and Southwest re- 
gions, where nonunion rates tended to 
equal or exceed the union rates, the 
wage advantage of the unionized sys- 
tems was observed regionally as well as 
nationally. 


Sz OF SYSTEM. It was also found 
that systems employing less than 
250 workers on the whole paid lower 
wages than the larger systems. Differ- 
ences in wage relationships as between 
small and large light and power sys- 
tems were studied for two groups— 
those employing from 51 to 500 work- 
ers and those having more than 500 
workers. The ranking of occupations 
in the two size groups showed a high 
degree of similarity. The widest differ- 
ence in position was indicated for dis- 
trict representatives, who appeared con- 
siderably higher in the wage scale for 
the smaller systems. In the larger sys- 
tems, the highest-paid operating or 
plant occupation was load dispatcher ; 
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in the smaller systems, watch engineer. 
In both groups janitors were at the bot- 
tom of the scale. The spread between 
the highest and lowest occupations was 
wider in the larger systems, an advan- 
tage of 109 per cent as contrasted with 
89 per cent for smaller systems. More- 
over, the spread between the various 
clusters of wage or skill levels was 
somewhat greater in the larger systems. 
On the whole, office workers appeared 
higher in the wage scale for this group. 

Apart from the general variations in 
wage patterns, there were significant 
differences in the relative wage levels 
of several occupations. Load dispatch- 
ers and watch engineers held substan- 
tially greater wage advantages over 
other occupations in the larger systems. 
On the other hand, district representa- 
tives, truck drivers, and truck-driver 
groundmen occupied relatively better 
positions in the wage scale for smaller 
systems. In relation to other occupa- 
tions, journeymen linemen were at a 
slight advantage in the smaller systems. 
Among office, occupations, the wage 
position of women accounting clerks in 
the larger systems was notably better 
than in smaller companies. The reverse 
was true for hand bookkeepers. 


Wage and Related Practices 


W or* SCHEDULES AND PREMIUM 
pay. In July, 1945, half of the 
systems studied had a scheduled work 
week of forty hours for maintenance, 
operating, and custodial personnel. 
About a third were on a 48-hour week. 
Round-the-clock operations were main- 
tained by almost all the light and power 
systems; consequently about 10 per 
cent of nonoffice labor force were re- 
quired to work on each of the two extra 
shifts. Less than a fourth of the sys- 
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tems, however, paid premium rates for 
late shift work. The premiums were 
generally 5 cents or less an hour for 
second-shift work and from 5 to 10 
cents an hour for third-shift work. 


oe In one out of four sys- 
tems, bonuses not directly related 
to production (such as Christmas 
bonuses ) were given to plant and office 
workers. These bonuses were not in- 
cluded in the wage data previously 
shown. 


| bg PERIODS. Information was ob- 
tained regarding paid lunch 
periods over twenty minutes in length. 
This practice was not common, only 5 
per cent of the systems reporting such 
provisions. 
b ” foveana ns AND SICK LEAVE, A paid 
vacation policy for plant and office 
workers was maintained throughout 
the industry. Plant workers received 
l- or 2-week vacations in about 
equal proportions (by number of sys- 
tems), whereas the majority of the 
systems favored 2-week vacations for 
office workers. 

Formal provisions for paid sick 
leave for plant and office workers were 
in effect in 60 per cent of the systems 
studied. In slightly less than half of 
these systems the sick leave period was 
one week; in the rest, two weeks or 
more were paid for. 


NSURANCE PLANS. Most of the elec- 
tric light and power workers in 
plant and office could participate in life 
or health insurance plans paid for in 
whole or in part by the company. Re- 
tirement pensions were maintained by 
more than a third of the systems. Less 
than 15 per cent of the systems studied 
had no insurance or pension plan in 


effect in July, 1945. 
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Let’s Train the Trainers 


This is necessary, in the opinion of the author, if 
utility companies are to develop and maintain good 
customer relations. 


By W. H. SENYARD* 


seems to come in for its share of 
discussion at all gatherings and 
meetings of personnel representatives, 
and of late is being included on the 
agenda of other company groups such 
as accounting, engineering, operating, 
production, and others. If such discus- 
sion does no more than evoke a realiza- 
tion that there is a place and need for 
supervisory training, the time spent on 
it has been justifiable. But actually to 
travel along the road toward the solu- 
tion of the problem there must be more 
than a realization that there is a need. 
That realization must be transformed 
into a plan and the plan put into action. 
Perhaps it would be well for us to 
ask—Why is supervisory training the 
order of the day? Is it a vogue? Do 
we feel compelled to have it because 
others have it, and must, therefore, 
keep up with the bandwagon? Perhaps 
some, it is hoped not many, are influ- 
enced in that manner. The results of a 
program so inspired would certainly be 
questionable. 


A oane to training is a topic that 





* Director of personnel, Louisiana Power & 
Light Company. For personal note, see “Pages 
with the Editors.” 


Maybe the answer to the need for 
supervisory training and the reason 
why it is the order of the day will be 
found in a few simple, elementary 
questions. It may be well to begin with 
—Why are we in business? For the 
moment, omitting our responsibilities 
and obligations, we are in business to 
sell our product at a profit, for if there 
is no profit we cannot remain in busi- 
ness. 

This leads us to the next ques- 
tion in determining the need and rea- 
son for supervisory training—What 
must we do to remain in business so 
that we may continue to sell our product 
at a profit? We must: 


1. Have a product that is needed 
and wanted by the customer, and that 
is priced right. 

2. Maintain dependable service. 

3. Develop and maintain good cus- 
tomer relations. 


iy these three factors prevail, we will 
be discharging fully our responsi- 
bilities as a public utility, our customers 
and communities will be satisfied in 
their association with us and have no 
desire to “dispossess us,” and so we 
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LET’S TRAIN THE TRAINERS 


may continue to stay in business and 
sell our product at a profit. 

But, it may be asked, do employee 
relations affect these three basic re- 
quirements? Most assuredly they do. 
They affect all three. For example, the 
product may be priced right only if the 
cost of operations justifies it. The cost 
of operations may be affected favorably 
or adversely byemployee attitude. Also, 
service that is dependable by our stand- 
ards and acceptable to the customer 
may be maintained at such a level if em- 
ployee relations are good. If they are 
not good, it is reasonable to expect high 
service standards to suffer. If this hap- 
pens too often, our tenure is in doubt. 
In addition to these two points, it is 
usually recognized that in a utility 
company customer relations vary ac- 
cording to employee relations. Profuse 
advertising and well-staffed public rela- 
tions departments cannot overcome the 
effect on customer attitude of the 
wrong kind of employee attitude. 
Effective and well-prepared advertising 
may proclaim through newspapers or 
other advertising media the glories of 
private enterprise and what the XYZ 
Company is doing to bring cheaper and 
better service to the customer and the 
community, but if the meter readers, 
cashiers, and other contact employees 
are not sold on their outfit and don’t 
give a hoot about private enterprise, the 
advertising has to make its own head- 
way against a powerful countercur- 
rent. 


iw employee attitude is the keynote to 
continued satisfactory operations, 
through what medium may we influ- 
ence it? What is the proper approach 
to keep it on a desired level? What is 
the relationship, if any, between em- 
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ployee attitude and successful super- 
visory training? 

But where does the supervisor get 
the special knowledge that he is sup- 
posed to impart? Where does he get 
this training that qualifies him to be 
over others? Is he born with it? Per- 
haps certain ability to influence others 
is his from birth, but knowledge must 
be acquired. Ability as a good and 
forceful leader must be developed. 

It may be concluded then with rea- 
sonable assurance that customer rela- 
tions of a public utility are influenced 
strongly by employee attitude and that, 
in turn, usually reflects the feeling of 
the lower level supervisory group. Our 
approach then seems to be a matter of 
training for supervisors who, in turn, 
can influence the employees to be play- 
ers on the team which will result in bet- 
ter customer relations, more dependable 
service, and lower cost of operation. It 
all sounds so simple, but this chain of 
events is just as interrelated as a row 
of dominoes standing on end. If the 
first one is tilted over, the second goes, 
then the third, and so on until the last 
falls. 

An analysis must begin with the as- 
sumption that the attitude of those 
directing the affairs of a company is 
right. 

In any training program that en- 
sues, a sale will be made, or at least at- 
tempted. The company and its in- 
tegrity, its fairness, its policies, its 
principles are the bills of goods we are 
trying to sell to our supervisors. If we 
as company officials cannot sell our 
supervisors, we cannot expect them to 
sell their employees. If what we are 
trying to sell isn’t right, our first job is 
to get it right. 

Let us assume here that what we are 
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Customer and Employee Relations 


oe 


. it is usually recognized that in a utility company customer rela- 


tions vary according to employee relations. Profuse advertising and well- 
staffed public relations departments cannot overcome the effect on cus- 
tomer attitude of the wrong kind of employee attitude.” 





trying to sell is right—that our policies, 
procedures, attitude, etc., are either 
right or under constant review to make 
them right. 


— we embark on any recom- 
mendations for a program, it 
might help us to realize better the need 
for an extensive training program if a 
few incidents which have actually oc- 
curred are related. Those that follow 
are true cases from a number of com- 
panies, and certainly fall in the “What 
not to do” category: 


A customer phoned into the local of- 
fice of a gas company and reported 
that her bill was about four times the 
normal amount, and that she had been 
smelling gas around her home for 
some time. She requested the company 
to send someone out to make an in- 
vestigation to determine if there was 
a leak some place. The clerk who 
answered the phone asked her how 
long she had been smelling it and she 
answered two or three weeks. The 
clerk then dismissed it with, “Let’s 
wait until next month and see if any- 
thing happens.” The customer knew 


someone in a supervisory capacity in 
the company and reported it. A serv- 
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iceman was dispatched to the cus- 
tomer’s home and on investigation dis- 
covered a leak of one cubic foot a min- 
ute under the customer’s house. 

A customer came into the local of- 
fice of a power company to apply for 
service, offering to make the usual 
meter deposit. The clerk to whom he 
talked informed him that the company 
had no poles, no wire, did not know 
when they would have any. If the cus- 
tomer wanted to put up the deposit it 
was all right, but she had no idea when 
they would ever get any poles or wire. 
( The statement of no poles or wire be- 
ing available was incorrect.) The cus- 
tomer departed without putting up a 
deposit and without the clerk asking 
the customer’s name, address, or 
phone number so that the company 
could get in touch with him to let him 
know when service could be available. 

A company was negotiating with an 
employee committee on wages and 
working conditions. The demand made 
by the committee was exorbitant and 
completely out of reason. The com- 
pany explained that the demand could 
not be granted and proceeded to relate 
some of the problems facing the com- 
pany, among them taxation, govern- 
mental competition, etc. The employee 
committee leader protested “We don’t 
give a hoot about your problems. 
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That’s for you to worry about. All we 
are interested in is what we have 
asked for. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to us whether you have govern- 
ment competition, or whom we work 
for.” 

In one locality customers who ap- 
plied for service were told that the 
company did not have any trans- 
formers, and would not have any until 
1948. The customers were told there 
was no need of bothering the company 
until that time. (This was not a state- 
ment of fact as transformers of the 
kind needed were available. ) 


- cases probably happen in many 

if not most companies. The results 
are obvious, but the causes may be a 
little more elusive. Either because the 
employees involved didn’t know, didn’t 
care to know, or were wholly indiffer- 
ent to the welfare of theircompany, cus- 
tomer relations suffered and job per- 
formance suffered. It may also be add- 
ed, with reasonable assurance, that in 
one or two of the cases the company’s 
right and privilege to continue doing 
business may be headed toward rough 
seas. 

Could different performance have 
been expected if the supervisors had 
been selected with care, trained 
thoroughly so that with confidence they 
could impart the necessary information 
as well as attitude to members of their 
group? Apparently that is true. Some 
of the supervisors may have found their 
way into the group responsible for 
directing and administering the affairs 
of the company because of mistaken ap- 
praisals and opinions of higher super- 
visors. But the greater majority of 
them are men who have the require- 
ments necessary to do the job, and have 
the ability to do whatever is expected 
of them—if they know what that is. 


It has been said often, so often that 
by now it is actually axiomatic, or may 
even sound trite, but we must repeat 
again, that successful supervisory 
training must begin at the top in any 
company. It must have more than 
casual support. Remember, employees 
usually reflect the attitude of lower level 
supervisors. Too often the lower level 
supervisors are not informed and kept 
posted on matters of policy and pro- 
cedure that they and their employees 
need to know to get the job done. To 
put it another way, higher level super- 
vision frequently is not doing its part 
in cases of that kind to train lower level 
supervision. 


pan it would be well to give 
some thought to some of the points 
that should be carefully considered in 
developing a plan. These may be help- 
ful : 


It should be interesting. Let's re- 
member at all times that we are trying 
to make a sale. It may be a way of 
thinking, an idea, or a plan, but in any 
event a training program is in a sense 
a sales presentation. Any good sales- 
man knows that a product to be inter- 
esting to a prospect must be presented 
in an appealing and attractive manner. 
Prepared material goes over better 
when it is dressed up, illustrated, and 
presented in such a fashion that the 
supervisors will want to read it. 

Training should be designed so that 
it will reach all supervisors. If one is 
left out, that might turn out to be the 
weak link in the chain. 

Care and tact in the planning and 
presentation of any training program 
are necessary so that no supervisor will 
be embarrassed. All of them do not ap- 
proach a problem with the same degree 
of educational background, experience, 
or just plain horse sense. Some of 
them who are just naturally skeptical 
will be slightly suspicious and may even 
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think that the program has some ul- 
terior motive. The proper planning 
and presentation require tact and di- 
plomacy. 

In the very beginning the partici- 
pants should be identified as part of 
the program, with it being handled in 
such a way that they will take part in 
it. After all, one objective is to guide 
their thinking along the right lines, and 
if they feel that they are in the swim, 
that they are part of it, this can more 
readily be done. 

Too many generalities and vagaries 
should be avoided. Material should be 
specific and couched in language that 
a fifteen-year old can understand. 

A program with the aim of higher 
level performance should be designed 
and carried through in such a manner 
that the participants feel that they are 
part of their company, and are really 
on a supervisory level. One criticism 
directed at companies today is that 
supervisors do not feel that they are 
part of the managing force of their 
company. They too often feel, with 
tragic effects on their prestige, em- 
ployee morale, and job performance, 
that the managing of the company is 
done by “The Management,” and they 
are just “hired help.” They should be 
made to feel that anyone making a 
decision affecting their company is 
part of the management of the com- 
pany. Little details such as titles or 
names on doors, desks, and even cards 
and stationery, in some instances, help 
to pep up morale along this line. 

Included in the specific topics of the 
training program should be material 
and discussions to help them under- 
stand the scope of their responsibili- 
ties. The intentions of most of them 
are good, but too often the extent of 
their responsibilities is somewhat hazy 
in their mind. 


Care and caution should be exercised 
in the selection of instructors or dis- 
cussion leaders. These are important 
people in determining the success of 
any training venture. They should 
know the company, understand its 
problems and objectives, be acquainted 
with the personnel, and be able to ap- 
ply on the right occasion the funda- 
mental principles of human relation- 
ship. They should be from among the 
highest level supervisors. 


I* developing a plan for training 
supervisors, the schedule should be 
so devised that it will be continuous, 
with meetings held at regular intervals. 
A program designed to cover certain 
topics and allowed to terminate when 
they have been covered will, of course, 
do some good. However, the effects 
will not be lasting. To get the greatest 
good, with the benefits cumulative, it 
must be mapped out to go on and on. 

Supervisory training, vital as it is, is 
not enough by itself. Alone it will 
weather many a storm, but it is entitled 
to support. A well-rounded program 
should include in addition to super- 
visory training: 

1, Executive or administrative train- 
ing. 

2. Employee training. This should 
embrace proper indoctrination with 
continuous employee information ac- 
tivities, 

Supervisory training is not a vogue ; 
it offers the solution to a multitude of 
problems. If we don’t have it, we 
should ; if we do, we should constantly 
review it to keep it from going stale. 





gq “A PROVISION restricting new wage demands for a specified period is a 
l 


ogical feature in every contract. 


Without such a provision, col- 


lective bargaining fails to promote the stability of labor relations which 
has been held up as its greatest economic contribution.” 


—EnpiTorIAL STATEMENT, 
The Journal of Commerce. 
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Pigeons on the 


Wires 


Control of flocks of wild birds that can cause power 
failure, a real problem in Los Angeles. 


By KITTE TURMELL* 


ILD pigeon hunting within Los 

Angeles city limits, as paid 

municipal work, is the unique 
occupation created by the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power. 

The objective of the pigeon-control 
program is to dispense with the large 
flocks of ownerless pigeons that can 
cause power failures by creating short 
circuits when they perch on electric 
lines. 

This is a one-man, full-time job, in 
which the pigeon-control chief’s aim, 
to keep wild pigeons from interrupting 
municipal power, seldom misses. 
Annually he removes 10,000 pigeons 
from the harm’s way of power lines. 
Since the start of this extraordinary 
occupation, in 1937, more than 75,000 
pigeons have been disposed of—mainly 
by trapping and when necessary by 
shooting with painless precision. 

To evaluate that world record, you 
can estimate that a short circuit which 
could have been caused by any of those 





* Professional writer, Sherman Oaks, Cali- 
fornia. 
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pigeons would have cost from $300 to 
$3,000 to repair. 

One small flock of birds can throw 
out the entire power system in a siz- 
able area. 

Intangible costs, in interruption of 
electrical service, can’t be computed, 
but don’t underguess them, municipal 
authorities point out. A black-out of 
power can affect every organization, 
building, and individual in the affected 
area. When the power goes off, the 
man at the industrial machine is idle; 
the sick room electrical pad and the 
baby’s electrical bottle warmer chill; 
the housewife’s cake collapses in the 
oven; frozen foods in the refrigerator 
thaw ; the man painting his fence or car 
with an electrical spray gun is stymied. 

Loss to industry, through outage of 
the entire system, it is estimated, would 
be some $300,000 per hour. 


any importance of continuous pow- 
er prompted the Los Angeles plan 
—the only one of its kind in any large 
city—that is ingenious solution for a 
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problem that perplexes most power 
companies. 

The Los Angeles pigeon-control pro- 
gram dates back to 1932 and surveys 
show the amazing extent of damage 
done by wild pigeons who short- 
circuited electrical lines. 

The municipal power company 
pioneered the city ordinance that re- 
quires the cooping of all privately 
owned pigeons to assure protection of 
pets, as preface for the program that 
created the paid job of “pigeon con- 
troller,” in 1932. 

The present incumbent was chosen 
for his hunting prowess as a sharp- 
shooter and trapper. He starts out tri- 
weekly to cover his route—6,200 miles 
of power lines in the Los Angeles area. 

His equipment includes a_ truck 
stocked like a Rube Goldberg contrap- 
tion—but all its equipment is practical, 
purposeful. He carries ladders, coops, 
“kite sticks” for removing bodies from 
roofs, shotgun, rifle, and traps. He 
keeps 22 traps set at trouble spots along 
the line. 

The results of his “trouble shooting” 
go to six local charity organizations as 
food. Whenever he happens across the 
Chinese pigeon—a prized game bird 


often mistaken for a dove—he delivers 
it alive to the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion for stocking its preserves. 


aoe pigeons or pairs or small groups 
are passed up. Concentration is 
on the real trouble makers—the flocks 
of hundreds of wild pigeons that like to 
congregate on a cable that can sag 
plenty when weighed down with many 
birds that weigh over a pound each. 
Control and dispersal of these colonies 
is the primary purpose of this carefully 
controlled pigeon control. 

This service, considered humane and 
essential for public welfare, has the un- 
qualified approval of. the SPCA, the 
Audubon Society, the chamber of 
commerce, police, community organi- 
zations, leaders, and all thinking indi- 
viduals—once the individuals under- 
stand the thoughtful, powerful purpose 
of wild pigeon control, to keep munici- 
pal power flowing. 

This municipal utility is frequently 
asked by churches, banks, and owners 
of other large buildings to disperse 
flocks which have formed on their 
premises and have become nuisances. If 
the location is near overhead power 
lines, the department is interested. 





Industry Benefits from Strict Cost Accounting 


“ _.. we have direct information on this from financial houses, 
financial papers in New York, and elsewhere—the reclassifica- 
tion of the accounts of our electric utility industry on an 
original cost basis is proving of great assistance to the financial 
world in connection with its underwriting of utility securities. 
As a matter of fact... we have compiled for the period from 
1937 to 1944 the statistics of the electric industry from those 
figures, and it shows a great strengthening of the industry 
financially because of this reclassification of accounts with all 


inflation removed.” 


—LELAND OLDs, 


Member, Federal Power Commission. 
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Telephone Pests I Have Known 


Now that the government has decided to let the tele- 
phone industry wrestle unaided with the telephone 
shortage, Mr. Little brings forth a few amusing sug- 
gestions for “kidnapping” telephones away from cer- 
tain “pests” and making them available, as he says, 
to “honest and reasonably sober citizens and tax- 


payers.” 
By HERB LITTLE* 


The Mikado, I have a “special 
secret list” of persons or types of 
persons “who never would be missed” 
from the telephone directory. They 
are the telephone pests I have known. 
Maybe you know some of them too. Not 
being a lawyer, I don’t know whether 
the telephone company can legally take 
service away from these people. But, if 
anything can be done along this line, the 
company can count on me, and thou- 
sands like me, for support. Tear their 
telephones out by the roots, I say. 
For what they are worth, here are my 
personal half-dozen nominations : 


| IKE the Lord High Executioner in 


‘ b Worthy Cause. That dear old 
doddering dowager, Mrs. Utter- 
most Farthing of Eatingham-on-Rye, 
is at it again. She is tying up miles of 
line and acres of switchboard by con- 





* Professional writer of humorous articles, 
Chicago. 
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duction of a one-woman Gallup poll 
on behalf of her favorite charity. Her 
favorite charity this year is just about 
as repulsive as it was in former years, 
to wit: For Research on Better Sing- 
ing Commercials. Hence, her success 
in raising about $1.65 at the end of 100 
calls is amazing. But the old girl enjoys 
her work. She always tries to plan her 
calls so as to interrupt you in the middle 
of an important conference (or even 
more important steak dinner). She al- 
ways gets through the PBX switch- 
board operator by pulling snob-rank 
stuff : “Important? My deah, of course 
it’s important! This is MRS. UTTER- 
MOST FARTHING!” I have heard 
irate citizens suggest everything from 
the firing squad, to a life sentence of 
listening twenty-four hours a day to all- 
girl trios singing soap ads. But my plan 
is simpler. Take the telephone away 
from her and give her a dummy to play 
with. She’d be just as happy. 
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b pes Have Been Elected! The police 
pinch poor peddlers who try to 
hawk their gimcracks on the sidewalk. 
You cannot even sell peanuts within a 
city block of the White House without 
having the Secret Service whisk you 
away to the Bastile. But nobody seems 
to care about those Wisenheimers who 
do their business right out in the middle 
of the highways of communication— 
via the telephone. I don’t mean legiti- 
mate telephone business calls. I mean 
those stock salesmen, real estate opera- 
tors, and even hot jewel fences who try 
to unload their stuff on the unsuspect- 
ing telephone subscriber. You can al- 
ways spot them from bona fide business 
calls by the opening gambit. This is 
generally to the effect that you’ve won 
something at a raffle. Or you have been 
elected to something. Or you have been 
highly and confidentially recommended 
by some vague friend as being supreme- 
ly fitted to enjoy the blessing, or oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime, which your caller 
is prepared to bestow upon you. When 
the silky voice tells me, for example; 
“Mr. Little, you have been especially 
recommended... ” right off, I know 
it’s a phony. As a humble realist, I 
know that none of my friends would 
ever voluntarily recommend me for 
anything except maybe a haircut or 
something like that. I always use the 
cooperative approach. I tell the party 
that I’d be delighted to consider his 
proposition just as soon as I complete a 
short prison sentence which the court 
insists should begin the next day. That 
usually gets me a chilly fast fade. But 
what is such a character doing with a 
telephone in the first place? 


HEN, of course, there’s Love. As 
a fellow who has fallen himself, 


once upon a time, for the oldest dodge 
in the world, I have no quarrel with the 
Cosmic Urge. I do not even object toa 
little public lollygagging of a warm 
evening in the park or maybe just park- 
ing. But I cannot understand this New 
Generation. These youngsters seem to 
prefer to do more billing and cooing 
over the telephone (preferably busy 
public pay stations) than they do when 
they actually see each other. Why don’t 
they get together and tackle their ro- 
mantic problems firsthand, like their 
fathers and grandfathers before them? 
Where would the country be today if 
our ancestors got more of a thrill out of 
tickling Alexander Graham Bell’s 
whiskers than from good old-fashioned 
vis-a-vis courting? Another thing—if 
the stuff these hepcats prattle over the 
wires were deathless prose—stuff like 
Robert Browning used to whisper into 
the pretty ears of Elizabeth Barrett ; or 
even ordinary Grade B balcony ora- 
tions—I could see some sense to it. 
After all, Shakespeare wrote a pretty 
successful Romeo and Juliet number 
which went into the final act without a 
clinch—showing what can be done with 
self-restraint and lots of poetry. But 
these telephone Romeos are nothing 
like that. Recently, I was compelled to 
listen to one end of a collegiate long- 
distance marathon and all I could hear 
was “Oh Yeah!” “But Natch.” “You 
could play in the Nose Bowl.” “But 
Def.” Isn’t there some way the tele- 
phone company could rig up a simple 
5-minute time-limit device with a 
sturdy guillotine attachment for these 
talkative lovebirds ? 


Bye Operator 18. No matter how 
long I live, nor how famous 
(ahem!) I become, I will never cease 
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TELEPHONE PESTS I HAVE KNOW 








Is Lucy There? 


— 


HAVEN'T had my present home telephone number very long, and I 
don’t know who had it before me. But I suspect the worst. Often in 


the early hours of the morning I am summoned from the arms of Mor- 

pheus to hear some fugitive from a lost weekend ask wistfully, with a 

breath so strong that it seeps right through the telephone transmitter: 
‘Is Lucy there?” 





to get the same bang out of a personal 
long-distance call as I did when I was a 
kid. Then, such an event called for a 
“grand assembly” at the old party line; 
and a hog-calling contest by the parties 
to the call, apparently trying to make 
themselves understood without the aid 
of the telephone. To this day, the very 
sound of the operator’s voice saying, 
“New York calling Mr. Little,’ sends 
alternative shivers of joy and fear up 
and down my spine. It might, I think 
to myself, be that New York book pub- 
lisher wanting to accept my latest work 
of fiction. Or it might be the U. S. 
Collector of Internal Revenue seeking 
to reject another one of my briefer 
works of fiction. But generally I end 
up talking to somebody like Operator 
18. Understand, I like Operator 18. 
She is a sensible, conscientious girl. We 
have had serious talks during the times 
she has tried to get hold of a mysterious 
Mr. Slob who wants to talk to me for 
some reason or another. I don’t know 
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Mr. Slob but he must surely be the most 
absent-minded, scatter-brained zombie 
since Marie Antoinette lost her head in 
the basket. He put in this call for me 
about 10 am from his downtown New 
York office of Belch, Slob, Muttering, 
& Whistle. By the time the call comes 
through, his secretary says he has just 
stepped out. She is advised to call 
Operator 18 when he returns. Opera- 
tor 18 tells me she’ll call back soon. She 
does—an hour later. Slob’s office says 
he can be reached at the New York 
Athletic Club. Call Operator 18. An- 
other hour. Slob is next reported to be 
over at the law library. Another hour. 
Meanwhile, Operator 18, whose real 
name must be Agatha Christie, has 
trailed Slob crosstown to Honest Mike 
Hennessy’s bar. But Slob, the fat head, 
has just left. Finally, during the eve- 
ning hours, Operator 18 succeeds in 
tracking Slob down to his lair—some 
honkeytonk in Hoboken. Slob gets on 
the phone and says it’s all a mistake. He 
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didn’t want to talk to me. He wanted 
to talk to Lou Little, the coach over at 
Columbia (probably wanted Lou to 
pound some brains into his head). 
Something really should be done about 
it. About the Slobs of this world. I 
mean those bird-brained characters who 
have a habit of putting in a dozen or so 
toll calls to all parts of the country and 
then wander off aimlessly with a legion 
of hard-working telephone girls, such as 
Operator 18, snapping at their heels. 
Think of all the busy circuits and 
specialized facilities — ‘material and 
personnel,” to use the Army brass 
phrase—tied up by such useless lost 
motion. Think of all the nervous Nel- 
lies, like myself, who are likely to chain 
themselves to a phone and sit up all 
night, if necessary, to solve the mystery 
of the Important Long-distance Call. 
Fellows such as Slob should be labeled, 
like lepers of old, and not permitted 
within ten feet of a telephone without a 
guardian to snap handcuffs and leg 
chains on him until his calls are com- 
pleted. Otherwise he is liable to catch 
his head in the dial holes. 


i Lucy There? I haven’t had my 
present home telephone number very 
long, and I don’t know who had it be- 
fore me. But I suspect the worst. Often 
in the early hours of the morning I am 
summoned from the arms of Morpheus 
to hear some fugitive from a lost week 
end ask wistfully, with a breath so 
strong that it seeps right through the 
telephone transmitter : “Is Lucy there ?” 
Odd thing about Lucy’s callers is that 
they are all either a bit deaf or feeble- 
minded. I told one of them firmly that 
Lucy was not there, did not live there, 
never stayed there, and that I, person- 
ally, had no knowledge or acquaintance 


with anybody named Lucy, except an 
onery old one-eyed mule back on the 
farm in Indiana and I’m sure he 
couldn’t be calling her—not at such an 
hour of the night, anyhow. I closed by 
stating that it must definitely be the 
wrong number. He thanked me. He 
was sorry. He was awfully sorry. I 
hung up before he burst into tears. Five 
minutes later, he was back again: “Ish 
Lushy there, bud? I wanna talk t’ 
Lushy!” Either Lucy or her former 
business associates must also have run 
a book, because a little while ago a 
peppery male voice called to state 
“Fourteen, two on ‘Old Mobile’ has 
cleared ; please call results.” I shouted 
with joy “How marvelous!” I thought 
he had said “Your new automobile is 
here; please call Mr. Schultz.””. When 
the telephone people get back numbers 
like this from their disconnects (with, 
or without, police assistance), why not 
sterilize them in moth balls or formal- 
dehyde for a year or two before using 
again? 


Sb Quiz Kids Program. I try to 
be patient and liberal about mod- 


ern education. I used to live with cer- 
tain relatives who had two small boys 
attending one of those progressive 
schools where they teach them every- 
thing except reading, writing, and de- 
cent manners. I know that this in- 
volves an important scientific experi- 
ment and that I should never speak 
crossly to the dears lest I frighten them 
into a lifetime of inhibitions. So, even 
when they gave me the “hot foot,” put 
glue in my toupee, and started throw- 
ing eggs into the electric fan, I man- 
aged to smile and say “Boys will be 
boys! My, my! How ingenuous they 
are!’ But I certainly cannot abide the 
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TELEPHONE PESTS I HAVE KNOWN 


two little monsters when they tie up 
the family telephone for the entire 
evening—working out school problems 
with classmates. I always thought 
homework was something to be done at 
home, without outside assistance. But 
evidently these two (who, I sometimes 
think, must be studying to be idiots— 
and finding the course very tough) 
hardly leave their companions in the 
street, after school, before they dash to 
the telephone and call them up in their 
homes. There follows a lengthy review 
of the whole curriculum, interlarded 
with juvenile small talk about gang- 
sters, jet planes, and the wicked old 
dragoness who teaches seventh grade. 
Even when the free-shooting western 
radio programs come on about 5:30 
PM, the telephone is not relinquished. 
They have to play the radio over the 
telephone to their pal, Rat-face Rey- 
nolds. When I once tacitly asked why 
dear little Rat-face didn’t listen to the 
program over his own radio, they both 
jumped me with defiance. “Rat-face 
prefers to listen over our radio—also, 
over our telephone, you Fascist!” Of 
course, I still hold to that outmoded 
heresy of child psychology that there 
is really nothing wrong with these 
darling children, which a few good old- 
fashioned smacks in the pants wouldn’t 
cure. However, their parents sniff and 
glance at one another pityingly when 
anything of the sort is suggested. But 
isn’t there some kind of an “antibrat” 


clause which the telephone company 
could incorporate into the service con- 
tract? If, as the Ohio Supreme Court 
recently ruled, it’s legally okay for 
apartment house landlords to pitch ten- 
ants out on their ears for merely having 
children, what’s wrong with the tele- 
phone company—let us say—attaching 
an automatic paddling machine which 
the operator could start working by 
merely pressing a buzzer? Boy, oh boy, 
would it be fun for me to work that 
gadget ! 


y , qearir : The foregoing is only a 
partial list of telephone pests. I 
could also mention briefly the “short- 
circuit angle caller’ — those smart 
alecks who get through to youon a busi- 
ness call by disguising it as a social or 
personal matter. Also, the fellow who 
whistles ; the fellow who calls up to tell 
alleged jokes; the fellow who chews 
gum, eats sandwiches, yawns, and 
belches over the phone; the practical 
jokers with disguised voices ; the hook 
jigglers; the “peek-a-boo” secretary, 
who insists that you get on the tele- 
phone before her great lord and master 
condescends to talk to you (and no non- 
sense out of your secretary, either!). 
Then, there is that prime pest of all— 
the old acquaintance who calls up after 
all these years and just says: “Guess 
who?” They are all on my very special 
secret little list, “They Never Would Be 
Missed.” 





at HE government insists that there is no right to strike against it, 

and by and large labor has recognized that limitation. Yet, if 
there is no right to strike directly against the government, what right is 
there to strike against it indirectly by paralyzing a community and 
thereby reducing or destroying the power of the government to perform 
its most elementary function—the maintenance of public safety?” 
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—EbpIToRIAL STATEMENT, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Committee Assignments 
¥ a Senate very promptly completed 


its committee organization during 
the first week of the new session. This 
despite the complications caused by the 
new committee setup ordained by the La- 
Follette-Monroney Act, which shrinks 
33 previously standing committees into 
15. Needless to say, the problems of re- 
assigning not only the new Congressmen 
but all of the incumbents as well, and 
threshing out the niceties of seniority, 
caused the respective steering committees 
a crop of headaches. 

Of special interest to public utilities 
and those concerned with public utility 
regulation are the following committees, 
together with their new membership: 

Agriculture and Forestry—This com- 
mittee deals with all REA legislation 
other than appropriations. 

Republicans: Capper, Kansas (chair- 
man); Aiken, Vermont; Bushfield, 
South Dakota; Wilson, Iowa; Young, 
North Dakota; Kem, Missouri; Thye, 
Minnesota. 

Democrats: Thomas, Oklahoma; EI- 
lender, Louisiana; Lucas, Illinois ; Stew- 
art, Tennessee; Hoey, North Carolina; 
Pepper, Florida. 

A ppropriations—This committee con- 
trols the purse strings not only of all 
regulatory boards such as the ICC, FPC, 
FCC, etc., but also must pass on public 
spending or lending, such as REA loans 
or dam building by Army Engineers or 
Reclamation Bureau. 

Republicans: Bridges, New Hamp- 
shire (chairman); Gurney, South Da- 
kota; Brooks, Illinois; Reed, Kansas; 
Ball, Minnesota; Ferguson, Michigan; 
Wherry, Nebraska; Cordon, Oregon; 
Saltonstall, Massachusetts; Young, 
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North Dakota; Knowland, California; 
Dworshak, Idaho. 

Democrats: McKellar, Tennessee; 
Hayden, Arizona; Thomas, Oklahoma; 
Tydings, Maryland; Russell, Georgia; 
McFarland, Arizona; Overton, Louisi- 
ana; O’Mahoney, Wyoming; Green, 
Rhode Island. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce— 
This committee handles all legislation af- 
fecting the various regulatory statutes, 
such as the Federal Power Act, the Fed- 
eral Communications Act, the Holding 
Company Act, Natural Gas Act, and so 
forth. 

Republicans: White, Maine (chair- 
man); Tobey, New Hampshire; Reed, 
Kansas ; Brewster, Maine ; Hawkes, New 
Jersey; Moore, Oklahoma; Capehart, 
Indiana. 

Democrats : Johnson, Colorado ; Stew- 
art, Tennessee; McFarland, Arizona; 
Magnusson, Washington; Myers, Penn- 
sylvania ; McMahon, Connecticut. 

Foreign Relations—This committee is 
destined to handle at least the preliminary 
aspect of any St. Lawrence project pro- 
posal. 

Republicans: Vandenberg, Michigan 
(chairman); Capper, Kansas; White, 
Maine; Wiley, Wisconsin; Smith, New 
Jersey ; Hickenlooper, Iowa; Lodge, Jr., 
Massachusetts. 

Democrats: Connelly, Texas ; George, 
Georgia; Wagner, New York; Thomas, 
Utah; Barkley, Kentucky; Hatch, New 
Mexico. 

Labor and Public Welfare—This com- 
mittee will handle any antistrike legisla- 
tion, with or without special public utility 
features. 

Republicans: Taft, Ohio (chairman) ; 
Aiken, Vermont; Ball, Minnesota; 
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WASHINGTON AND THE UTILITIES 


Smith, New Jersey; Morse, Oregon; 
Donnell, Missouri; Jenner, Indiana; 
Ives, New York. 

Democrats: Thomas, Utah; Murray, 
Montana; Pepper, Florida; Ellender, 
Louisiana ; Hill, Alabama. 

Public Lands—This committee han- 
dles irrigation, reclamation, flood control, 
public power, etc. 

Republicans : Butler, Nebraska (chair- 
man); Millikin, Colorado; Robertson, 
Wyoming ; Cordon, Oregon; Dworshak, 
Idaho; Ecton, Montana; Malone, Ne- 
vada; Watkins, Utah. 

Democrats: Hatch, New Mexico; 
O’Mahoney, Wyoming; Murray, Mon- 
tana; Downey, California; McFarland, 
Arizona. 


yp. minority assignments to the im- 
portant and key committee of For- 
eign Relations caused some back-stage 
bickering. Senators Pepper and Murray, 
who had some seniority on the old For- 
eign Relations Committee, finally decided 
to go elsewhere after some discussion in 
party caucus. This change, incidentally, 
did not brighten the chances of a revival 
of the St. Lawrence seaway proposal 
since both Pepper and Murray are ardent 
champions. As presently constituted, the 
lineup of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee looks somewhat unfavorable to the 
St. Lawrence plan. 

The cause of expanded public power 
likewise was not enhanced by the assign- 
ment of new Republican members to the 
Public Lands Committee. Senator Dwor- 
shak, who was noted, during his four 
terms in the House, for his critical atti- 
tude toward any overambitious planning 
or spending by the Interior Department, 
has not only been assigned to the Public 
Lands Committee but also to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, where he can 
do double duty, if he desires, in curbing 
any extravagance which he suspects. 

Senator Ecton of Montana is another 
freshman Senator who campaigned—or 
perhaps was forced by circumstances into 
campaigning—against the proposed Mis- 
souri Valley Authority. This was simply 
because his Democratic opponent was 
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Judge Leif Erickson, head of the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority League. 

The House committee assignments 
were going more slowly because of the 
necessity for allocating such a large num- 
ber of freshman Representatives to the 
new combined committee posts. 


* 


Congressional Bean Soup 


ig Congress seems to be a little slow 
getting its organization fully settled, 
perhaps it can be traced to the excellence 
of the House and Senate restaurant cui- 
sines which lure the lawmakers into slip- 
ping out of the chamber or their offices 
for a snack at all sorts of odd hours and 
intervals. 

Senator Pepper, Florida Democrat, 
has come up with a reform proposal that 
the Senate cease its traditional practice 
of meeting at 12 o’clock noon and meet 
instead at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
knocking off for an hour’s lunch just 
like anybody else. Pepper points out that, 
under the present practice, the members, 
who have probably worked hard at com- 
mittee sessions all morning, have to sneak 
out sometime after the chaplain’s open- 
ing prayer and sandwich in a sandwich 
between roll calls. The Florida Senator 
says this is not only hard on the congres- 
sional digestion, but it can be embarrass- 
ing. Constituents in the galleries will note 
the unexplained absence of their local 
statesmen and may jump to the unfair 
conclusion that they are off somewhere 
loafing or playing hooky. 

Perhaps one explanation for the fre- 
quent congressional visits to the Capitol 
restaurants might lie in the superb qual- 
ity of their traditional specialty dish—bean 
soup. Almost as binding as any statute 
which Congress ever passed, is the time- 
honored rule that this brave dish, con- 
cocted by a secret recipe which goes back 
to the days of the first Cleveland admin- 
istration (some even trace it to Senator 
Randolph of Virginia), shall always be 
available for the members in fresh and 
ample quantities at all hours of the day 
or night when either chamber is in ses- 
sion. 
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ob point of this story is the rumor 
going around Washington that a 
minority Senator from a western state 
lost out on a very much desired com- 
mittee assignment because he was un- 
available for discussion at a strategic 
time during a conference of minority 
leaders. He later confessed that he was 
busy, at the time, sampling the excellence 
of the traditional bean soup. 

The committee in question was the 
Public Lands Committee which handles 
legislation affecting Interior Depart- 
ment’s Reclamation Bureau irrigation, 
flood control, public power policy, and 
so forth. The Senator in question is 
known on past performance to be a good 
friend of the administration’s public pow- 
er policy. And so, if the Interior Depart- 
ment should have legislative troubles in 
that committee, involving setbacks by a 
single vote, it may be able to blame it 
on the bean soup. Incidentally, Interior 
Department had no soup of any sort or 
anything else to eat for the lunches of 
government officials and workers during 
early January—cafeteria workers were 
out on strike. 


* 
Surplus Property Opportunities 


TILITIES hoping to get rolling on 
their postwar construction pro- 
grams may find some useful supply items, 
now in short supply, available to them at 
former Army and Navy posts, camps, 
stations, and war plants which are soon 
to be declared surplus. The War Assets 
Administration estimates that nearly two 
billion dollars worth of utility equipment 
is contained in the wartime installations 
throughout the country, but mostly in the 
South and Southwest. Electric, water, 
and gas equipment is included, and the 
matériel ranges from good-sized trans- 
formers and generators to sewer pipe. 
Confronted with a tremendous assess- 
ment problem in trying to sell the camps 
and the facilities in them, WAA is anx- 
ious to have local utilities join their re- 


gional representatives in “preappraisal 
inspections,” to determine how best to 
“package” the saleable items. They would 
like help to get some idea of which facili- 
ties could be sold in place for use in local 
industry or agriculture. This preappraisal 
inspection, say WAA heads, would ac- 
tually give local utilities an opportunity 
to obtain needed supplies or installations 
in carrying on their expansion programs. 

The property will be sold by two meth- 
ods: “on site” for use in its present lo- 
cation, and “off site,” to be dismantled 
and hauled away at the buyer’s expense. 
Because of the transportation cost, “off- 
site” sales are likely to be made at very 
low figures. In view of the expected con- 
tinuing shortage over 1947 of such items 
as pole-line hardware and distribution 
transformers, bidding for some material 
may be spirited. The property will be 
sold without strings, subject only to the 
provision that it be placed in use within 
ninety days of sale. Temporary leases 
may be obtained to operate the “in-place” 
facilities while sales are pending. WAA 
is asking utility companies to indicate 
their interest in any specific facility, and 
the agency will attempt to sell property in 
the order of its desirability. 

Private utilities will be on equal foot- 
ing with REA cooperatives in bidding for 
the facilities. Federal, state, and munici- 
pal priorities, however, will precede open 
bidding. The Interior Department so far 
has indicated little interest in the proper- 
ties, but is expected to exercise its option 
when facilities are about ready for sale. 
Small businesses get next priority after 
governmental authorities. Despite the 
death of Smaller War Plants Corporation 
on December 31, 1946, RFC loans to 
small business can still be made, accord- 
ing to interpretation of the Attorney 
General. 

Bidders for surplus property are 
no longer required to specify that equip- 
ment will go into the national housing 
program, but merely must indicate it will 
be channeled into housing wherever pos- 
sible. 
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Exchange Calls 


And Gossip 


Public Ownership Proposed 
For Western Union 


CTIVITY around and within the Fed- 
A eral Communications Commission 
highlighted the telephone and telegraph 
picture in Washington during the past 
fortnight. Leading off was FCC Com- 
missioner Clifford Durr’s criticism of 
Western Union “inefficiencies.” Durr ad- 
vocated the disposal of Western Union 
now, and had three possible solutions for 
the disposal—operation via government 
subsidy, merging the company with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, or turning it over to the Post 
Office Department for operation. 

Despite the chilly reception that Durr’s 
suggestion received from his fellow com- 
missioners, Congress, and the telephone 
industry at large, Durr reiterated his 
views a few days later for the press. 

Durr’s point is that the company’s “in- 
efficiency” is really a violation of the 
Communications Act, because it is sup- 
posed to have a “mandate” to make 
available “nation-wide” service at rea- 
sonable rates. He asserts that, since the 
merger of Postal Telegraph and West- 
ern Union, service has gradually de- 
teriorated, offices are closed for long pe- 
rieds each day, and many branch offices 
have been permanently shuttered. Three 
times, Durr states, telegraph rates have 
been increased, solely because of the fi- 
nancial need of the company, and with 
no regard to the reasonableness of the 
higher rates. 

Many industry people in the related 
communications field agree there is some 
merit in Durr’s analysis of company ills. 
But they differ with him on the solution 
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to the problem. There seems little im- 
mediate possibility of public ownership 
or nationalization of the telegraph busi- 
ness, 

Few officials will venture to be forth- 
right in prescribing the alternative rem- 
edy that may eventually be administered 
—absorption by the telephone industry. 
Congress may frown on that idea, too, 
at least for the present. 

Publication of the presidential budget 
revealed FCC’s plan to initiate a full- 
scale investigation of the telegraph in- 
dustry. An allotment of $375,000 was 
asked to conduct the probe, but Repre- 
sentative Taber (Republican from New 
York), chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, has already voiced 
his disapproval of the FCC budget re- 
quest. FCC has asked for $6,875,000, 
an increase of $1,315,000 over this fiscal 
year. 

While he did not refer specifically 
to the Western Union investigation, Ta- 
ber declared that the FCC request was 
far too high, and must be cut. Other 
majority members of influential House 
committees were more specific, saying 
that they believed the telegraph probe 
by FCC was unnecessary. They neither 
confirmed nor denied the possibility of 
such an investigation being undertaken 
by a congressional committee. Some ru- 
mors of another general inquiry into 
FCC’s operation are still afloat, and the 
telegraph situation might well provide a 
starting point for it. 

In the meantime, FCC will study, on 
a limited scale, the curtailment of West- 
ern Union service, and will try to set 
new standards for any future cuts in the 
number of telegraph agencies. 
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FCC Vacancy Draws 
GOP Attention 


NOTHER topic frequently buzzed 
A around FCC is the question of 
filling the vacant commission chair now 
definitely forsaken by Paul Porter. Miss 
Marion Martin, formerly assistant chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, supposedly had the inside track 
to the vacancy, by reason of intercession 
in her behalf at the White House by 
Senator Wallace White, new chairman 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. The President 
can legally appoint either a Republican 
or Democrat to the commission, since 
neither party is represented by four 
members thereon, the limit under the 
Communications Act. But the congres- 
sional majority has already indicated dis- 
satisfaction with the unequal ratio of Re- 
publicans to Democrats on quasi judicial 
commissions and the Federal bench. 

A presidential nomination to FCC of 
a staunch administration supporter 
might have difficulty getting Senate con- 
firmation. Consequently, it is more likely 
that another White House appeasement 
move is in order. President Truman has 
already shuffled his agency chairmen 
around to present a less vulnerable front 
to a potentially hostile Congress. The 
FCC appointment gives him an oppor- 
tunity to quiet some ominous growls now 
emanating from the Capitol by sending 
to the Senate the name of Miss Martin 
or some other GOP stalwart. 


* 


No Slash in Excise Taxes 
Expected in Congress 


APITOL Hill is now likely to look with 
favor on President Truman’s state 

of the Union suggestion that excise 
taxes, including telephone and telegraph 
levies, should be continued for the rest 
of 1947, They are now set to expire on 
July 1, 1947, just six months from the 
date of termination of hostilities. Tele- 
phone people are counting on the end of 
this tax to soften the blow to the cus- 


tomer of rate increases now pending be- 
fore many state commissions. Western 
Union also is looking hopefully to the 
end of the wartime tax to make its serv- 
ice more attractive to the public, espe- 
cially in view of the latest 10 per cent 
increase already discussed. 

However, some Congressmen are talk- 
ing about not even waiting the six 
months out, and will push for an im- 
mediate end to these excises. They say 
that on luxury items like furs, the pub- 
lic won’t buy now, but will just post- 
pone purchases until the tax is off, caus- 
ing a mild recession of a sort. At first, 
it was believed likely that the congres- 
sional majority would go along with this 
line of thought, but in a sudden form re- 
versal, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee decided to extend the excise rates 
to set business uncertainty at rest. The 
whole question of excises will be gone 
into very thoroughly when the big tax 
bill comes up in March, and some adjust- 
ment of the 15 per cent monthly tele- 
phone exchange bill tax, and the 25 per 
cent long-distance tax, will then be con- 
sidered. 

Another congressional issue that may 
get some attention, but not much, is pos- 
sible extension of Rural Electrification 
Administration authority to permit loans 
for farm telephone systems. Senator Hill 
(Democrat, Alabama) has again intro- 
duced his bill legalizing REA telephone 
loans and granting the agency $50,000,- 
000 in lending funds. Most observers 
don’t think this bill will get any farther 
than it did last term. As a matter of fact, 
some think that REA won’t get much 
more money than that for its current 
electric operations. 

The addition of $250,000,000 to esti- 
mated expenditures of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration in the new 
1948 budget almost immediately drew 
fire from House Appropriations Commit- 
tee Chairman Taber, who said it looked 
like a mistake to him. None of REA’s 
lending funds can be spent for telephone 
work, under statutory provisions of the 
original REA Act. Nevertheless, REA 
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EXCHANGE CALLS AND GOSSIP 


engineers continue to keep in touch with 
all phases of rural telephone experi- 
ments, such as “carrier” phones, joint- 
use-of-pole techniques, and the like. 


* 


Mobile Service Meeting 
Due at FCC This Spring 


CC plans to hold a meeting early 

this year to find out just what the 
situation is in 2-way mobile telephone 
service experiments. After a year and 
a half of issuing temporary licenses and 
encouraging wide application of the mo- 
bile medium to all types of businesses, 
the agency thinks it is time to take stock 
of the possibilities presented. Agency 
spokesmen honestly admit it is too early 
to have a comprehensive picture of costs 
and related testing data, but they’d like 
to know what’s been found so far. Also, 
they hope to stir up interest in new uses 
for the service. They point out that they 
won't feel justified in setting up perma- 
nent channels and licensing the service 
for long terms until every possible angle 
has been explored. 

So far only taxi companies feel eco- 
nomically sound about the value of mo- 
bile service. It is getting to be accepted 
that, unless there is a high volume of 
messages using the channels, it is rather 
expensive to buy and operate your own 
transmitter and mobile units. Trucks and 
busses have not been in any hurry to do 
their own transmitting, and so the stage 
is set for telephone companies to offer 
the service on a rental basis. This they 
are eager to do, when equipment becomes 
more easily available. 

There is a trial telegraph service now 
in operation in Baltimore, Maryland, re- 
ceiving facsimile messages in a moving 
truck, and delivering them direct to cus- 
tomers. FCC has dozens of other ideas 
it wants to have tried out, such as pick- 
up merchandise service for department 
stores, railway express deliveries, doc- 
tors’ call service, ready-mix concrete, 
and other industrial services. In most of 
these cases, message volume would be 
small enough to permit telephone com- 
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panies to use the same channel for two 
or three services, prorating the costs 
among them, and acting as a transmit- 
ting clearing house for all. 

Out of the welter of speculation now 
floating about regarding mobile service, 
two rather well-established facts are due 
to emerge from the spring meeting. One 
is that the present allocation of 64 fre- 
quencies in two different bands on the 
spectrum is wholly inadequate for regu- 
lar service. Another is that telephone 
companies loom as the largest permanent 
users of the service, with cab companies 
second in number of operating frequen- 
cies, 

And, of course, there will be the 
over-all general feeling that more time 
will be needed for wider experimentation 
and availability of equipment. 


* 


Rate Rise Requests Slacken 
Across the Country 


Fyn scenggew for increases in tele- 
phone rates, filed with various 
state commissions from New Jersey to 
the Pacific coast, tapered off during the 
past few weeks. The New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company asked for increases 
that would total nearly 12 per cent of 
gross revenue, or $10,700,000 each year. 
It was the first general rate. boost sought 
by the company in twenty-one years. 
While it calls for higher rates to business 
and residential customers and some in- 
crease in tolls, the request also intends 
to eliminate some existing toll charges 
within the state in localities now consid- 
ered as One community area. Hearings 
on the rate request will be held Febru- 
ary 10th. 

Indiana Bell Telephone Company 
asked for an unspecified increase in rates 
in 82 cities and towns. The net rate hike 
was expected to average 10 per cent. At 
the same time Indiana Bell announced 
a $50,000,000 expansion program de- 
signed to replace much of its manual 
service with dials, The company also an- 
nounced that, although it had installed 
100,000 instruments during 1946, it had 
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reduced its waiting list by only 7,000. 

Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Company was mum on whether rates in 
Alabama would rise or fall during 1947. 
A company spokesman commented that 
earnings were at an alarmingly low rate, 
but would go no further. The company 
boldly announced that it planned to fill 
all applications for telephone service in 
Alabama during the coming year. Wait- 
ing lists number about 45,000 in the state. 
In Kentucky, rate increases from 25 
cents to $1.50 monthly went into effect 
on January 11th, subject to final ap- 
proval by the state public service com- 
mission. Southern Bell posted a half- 
million dollar bond to cover any refunds 
that might be required later if the com- 
mission finds the rates excessive. In 
Iowa, Northern Bell inaugurated new 
rate schedules for 96 towns, which will 
increase company revenues by 14 per 
cent. In Wisconsin, the state public serv- 
ice commission is studying the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Company’s request for a 
25 per cent increase, grossing about $7,- 
000,000 annually. 

Meanwhile, hearings before state com- 
missions in Idaho and New Hampshire 
considered rate applications of other Bell 
companies. In South Dakota, North- 
western Bell was granted exchange and 
service rate boosts aggregating about 
$406,000 yearly. The commission found 
that the company’s 1945 rate of return 
was .99 per cent, with 1946 showing a 
deficit. 

The new rates will permit a return 
of better than 3 per cent, according to 
the commission. 

Outlay of $65,000,000 for expansion 
over the next two years was planned by 
the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, while no rate increase has been 
contemplated at this time. The 2-year 
program actually is a compression of an 
earlier plan which would have consumed 
three years in making the particular im- 
provements. 

The independent Upstate Telephone 
Corporation recently obtained state pub- 
lic service commission approval for a 
$2,500,000 improvement program in 
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“Wired Radio” Experiments 
OK’d by FCC 


CC recently granted a temporary ex- 
perimental license for trial broad- 
casts using local electric power lines to 
Herbert L. Spencer, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

The relatively unexplored medium 
of “wired radio,” which transmits radio 
waves over wire lines, will get new at- 
tention through Mr. Spencer’s experi- 
ments. The signals, transmitted at the 
low power of 10 watts, do not interfere 
with regular radio reception, since they 
are confined primarily to the immediate 
vicinity of the power lines. 

Wired radio is now being used suc- 
cessfully for the so-called “campus net- 
work,” where educational institutions 
have set up small transmitters and 
“broadcast” to the dormitories and class- 
rooms within the college grounds. There 
are now about 50 of these campus sta- 
tions on the air, and they have worked 
so well that no FCC regulation has been 
necessary. Mr. Spencer’s tests are the 
first to attempt to determine the prac- 
ticability of the method for small-town 
stations. FCC made it clear that this per- 
mit was for experimentation only, with 
no assurance that a permanent license 
would be granted later. 


> 


Phone Equipment Workers 
Seek Portal Pay 


i for $25,000,000 in back pay 
under portal-to-portal claims will be 
filed by Western Electric Employees 
Union against the Western Electric 
Company. The suit covers time spent 
within factory gates by about 48,000 of 
the firm’s present and former employees, 
and claims recompense from 1940 to 
date. 

So far, portal-to-portal suits have 
hit equipment manufacturers harder 
than any other branch of the telephone 
industry. The WEEU, pressing the por- 
tal suit in New York Federal court, is 
one of the largest affiliates of the National 
Federation of Telephone Workers. 
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Financial News 


and 
Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


Utility Analyses by 
Wall Street Firms 


_ Haupt & Co. has prepared a memo- 
randum on North West Utilities Com- 
pany. The company is a subholding com- 
pany in the Middle West system, control- 
ling only its Wisconsin operating sub- 
sidiary. The firm estimates the value of 
the common stock of Wisconsin at about 
$23,000,000, which would be sufficient 
to pay off the publicly held prior pre- 
ferred and second preferred stocks of 
North West at par and arrears, leaving 
about $11,500,000 for Middle West Cor- 
poration. While this amount would fall 
nearly $1,000,000 short of cost plus ar- 
rears for Middle West’s holdings of pre- 
ferred stocks, it is considered (in this 
analysis) ample to satisfy the parent 
company’s claims. 

The 7 per cent prior lien preferred at 
the end of 1946 carried arrears of 
$103.25, the 7 per cent second preferred 
$104.13, and the $6 second preferred 
$89.25. Middle West owns about 60 per 
cent of the $7 prior lien, 36 per cent of 
the $7 second preferred, and all of the 
$6 second preferred. Middle West’s 
holdings were acquired at an average 
cost of about 74, it is indicated, so that 
on this basis the company’s claim would 
be approximately $5,361,000, together 
with arrears of $7,098,000, or a total of 
$12,459,000. 

Laidlaw & Co. has issued a memo- 
randum on Columbia Gas & Electric, 
reaching the conclusion that the “stronger 
capitalization lessens market risks while 
the favorable earnings trend improves 
yield and appreciation possibilities over 
the longer term.” The firm points out 
that a quasi investment status has been 





developed for the company’s common 
stock “the hard way”—by retention of 
earnings, tightening up of accounting 
policies, bond refunding, and retirement 
of preferred stock. As a result, the ratio 
of Columbia’s common stock equity to 
total capitalization has increased from 
32 per cent to 64 per cent (pro forma 
basis). In the operating picture, the man- 
agement has supplemented diminishing 
Appalachian gas reserves by long-term 
contracts with pipe lines bringing gas 
from the midcontinent and Gulf coast 
fields, restoring available reserves to an 
estimated 25-year operations’ basis ; and 
access to more reserves can be readily 
obtained. Thus the company is in a flex- 
ible position with respect to new develop- 
ments in gas. Moreover, the company 
has a heavy expansion budget for 1946- 
48. The firm believes that, with this ex- 
pansion program, the estimated 1946 
earnings of $1.25 may be substantially 
exceeded over the next two or three 
years, with resulting higher dividends. 


. SuNSTEIN & Co. of Phila- 
delphia has prepared an analysis of 
North American Light & Power Com- 
pany. Possible offering of a “package” 
of 3-34 shares of Kansas Power & Light 
common and 1} shares of Northern 
Natural Gas common for each share of 
North American Light & Power pre- 
ferred is discussed. The Northern Nat- 
ural Gas would be worth about $87 (per 
share of Light & Power preferred) and 
at an estimated price of 30 the Kansas 
stock would be worth $90-$100, which 
together with the other stock would about 
equal preferred claim of par and arrears. 
The value of the company’s total port- 
folio is estimated at $80,564,454. The 
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firm concludes that, with no subordina- 
tion of the North American interest, 
liquidating value for the common stock 
would be around $5; but, if the above- 
described method is used to retire the 
preferred stock, and North American 
Company is limited to the recovery of 
its total cost of NAL&P holdings (under- 
stood to be $28,494,602), liquidating 
value might be as high as $28. Since the 
above study was issued, North American 
Company has made an offer of $187 
cash to the publicly held preferred stock 
and $7.50 a share to the common stock- 
holders. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co. has issued 
a research bulletin on Illinois Power 
Company. The firm believes that the 
utility company will carry out its previ- 
ous program for a new issue of preferred 
stock, which would force conversion of 
the outstanding issue into common stock. 
With this dilution, earnings (about $5,- 
000,000) would amount to about $2.62 
a share and dividends of about $2 a share 
could conservatively be paid. Dividend 
arrears certificates will of course be paid 
off with the cash to be received from 
North American Light & Power. (Two 
payments, $4 and $1.50, have been de- 
clared since November Ist.) With the 
preferred stock retired, capital structure 
would be 51 per cent debt and 49 per cent 
common stock equity. This would permit 
any necessary adjustment in plant ac- 
count to original cost, and earnings 
should be within the limits of a fair 
rate of return. The firm thinks that, with 
a $2 dividend, the stock might sell around 
40 to yield about 5 per cent (price-earn- 
ings ratio of 15). 


> 


TVA Earnings 
: ee perennial debate over govern- 


ment power is reflected in recent 
comments on the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority report for the fiscal year 1946. 
According to the report (exhibit I, page 
88) net income from power operations 
from 1933 to date has amounted to $71,- 
318,298, including $16,213,724 for the 
1946 fiscal year. It is interesting to note 
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that, like some of the private utility com- 
panies, TVA has charged off (for the 
period 1933-45) $6,000,000 “additional 
amortization of electric plant acquisi- 
tion adjustments.” Depreciation is on a 
straight-line basis, but the depreciation 
reserves aggregating $82,970,519 amount 
to only a little over 10 per cent of total 
fixed assets, which is considerably lower 
than the average reserve for private elec- 
tric utilities. 

Exhibit II, page 92, presents an in- 
come statement for power operations 
showing revenues of $35,264,545, operat- 
ing expenses of $18,481,545, interest of 
$569,276, and net income of $16,213,724. 
Expenses include “payment in lieu of 
taxes as required by §13 of the TVA 
Act” amounting to $1,992,256; this was 
equivalent to less than 6 per cent of rev- 
enues compared with an average of near- 
ly 4 times as much paid by private utili- 
ties. The provision for depreciation and 
amortization—$8,605,731—is, however, 
considerably higher in relation to reve- 
nues than for the average private utility ; 
the total for maintenance, amortization, 
and depreciation, approximately $10,- 
730,000, is about 30 per cent of revenues. 

In its publication “Data of Interest to 
the Electric Light and Power Industry” 
the Edison Electric Institute recently 
pointed out that TVA’s “paper profit” 
of $16,214,000 from electric operations 
was largely used to make up deficits from 
other operations (navigation, flood con- 
trol, and chemicals), plus nearly $6,000,- 
000 of expenses for general development 
work (farming, forests, minerals, sani- 
tation, recreation, etc.), so that the net 


result was a profit of only $4,839,000. 


Bz this was before consideration of 
any interest on the money borrowed 
through the U. S. Treasury for the enter- 
prise as a whole. According to the TVA 
balance sheet these funds aggregate about 
$763,000,000 (total of funded debt, funds 
appropriated, and transfers of property 
from the War Department) and this fig- 
ure checks quite closely with the item re- 
ported by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as the “proprietary interest of the U. S.” 
in the TVA. Taking the average interest 
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rate for the U. S. debt of 1.936 per cent 
in 1945, total interest costs on the TVA 
investment would have approximated 
$12,920,000. 

Moreover, according to the EEI analy- 
sis, production expense (including de- 
preciation and a proportionate share of 
administrative and general expenses) is 
assigned about 59 per cent to “power” 
and 41 per cent to “navigation and flood 
control.” Thus, on an over-all basis the 
institute estimates that in 1946 the TVA 
program cost the Federal government 
over $8,000,000, continuing the series of 
annual deficits since 1934 which now ag- 
gregate nearly $95,000,000. And “even 
this,” adds the institute, “does not include 
the charges which the taxpayers are 
carrying on the original Muscle Shoals 
power plants, inherited by the TVA from 
the War Department.” (These plants 
were built around World War I.) 

Controller Sunstrom of TVA has 
charged the EEI statisticians with using 
“trick” calculations in arriving at a deficit 
of over $8,000,000 for 1946, and claimed 
that by a similar method a municipally 
owned power operation anywhere could 
be thrown into the red by simply charg- 
ing against it as operating expenses the 
cost of city police and fire protection, 
schools, health department, etc. 


OTH the authority and the institute 

make somewhat debatable claims. 
But by all the usual definitions of “net 
income,” this item should certainly be 
calculated after interest costs on funds 
borrowed. It is questionable for the au- 
thority to state that “net income” on 
power operations was over $16,000,000. 
The fact that the government does not 
bother to charge TVA any interest on 
the huge funds donated or loaned to it 
should be clearly explained. The phrase 
“net income” here corresponds to what 
is usually called “‘net operating income”— 
income from operations before fixed 
charges. 

The question of allocation of expenses 
to power, navigation, and flood control 
(raised by the institute) is a technical 
issue. The dams have been constructed 
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as a “multipurpose” development, and 
their operation may be more costly than 
if they had been built for power pur- 
poses only. Nevertheless the 41 per cent 
allocation to navigation and flood control 
seems high. Some of the interest cost 
should doubtless be assigned to purposes 
other than power production. Also the 
expenditures for the fertilizer plant and 
other development work should not log- 
ically be deducted from net operating 
profits from electricity. 


Bp controller is quoted as saying 
that the power operations are “pay- 
ing their own way” even at rates which 
are about half those paid outside the Ten- 
nessee valley. He estimated that the net 
income of $16,214,000 represents a re- 
turn of more than 4 per cent on the net 
average investment in TVA power facili- 
ties. But, in making any rate compari- 
son with private utilities, a fair compari- 
son would seem to require adjustment for 
the following factors: (1) the much 
higher taxes which private utilities must 
pay (compared with the amount allo- 
cated in lieu of taxes by TVA) ; (2) the 
question as to what the dams would have 
cost private utilities to construct on a 
single-purpose basis; and (3) whether 
the allocation of expenses is justified. 
Moreover, the 4 per cent return on in- 
vestment would be insufficient for a pri- 
vate utility, which has to bear the normal 
risks of the business and is expected to 
finance with bonds, preferred stock, and 
common stock. Private utility rates must 
be geared to the “fair return” of 6 per 
cent or more which is allowed by state 
commissions on net plant investment. 
TVA’s big advantage on tax deductions 
and its return of only 4 per cent could 
well account for its lower rates—regard- 
less of the question of expense alloca- 
tions. While the “yardstick” rate is no 
longer mentioned, the idea lingers on. It 
does not mislead anybody in the power 
business. But it probably continues to 
impress college students, some of their 
professors, and other readers of TVA 
propaganda, who are not equipped to 
analyze the detailed figures properly. 
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roM the headquarters of the National 
F itectrical Manufacturers Association 
in New York city, there has recently been 
launched an intensive campaign for great- 
er utilization of electricity in the 14,000,- 
000 homes that make up America’s rural- 
small-town market. 

With the slogan “Go All-Electric—the 
Modern Way,” there has been developed 
a comprehensive program to enlist the ac- 
tive interest of utility executives, REA 
cooperative managers, wholesalers, man- 
ufacturers, and editors. 

Initiated and distributed by the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, this program has been developed in 


What Others Think 


Ambitious Electric Campaign to Win 
Small Town-Rural Market 


A 





for rural newspapers, a powerful indoor 
poster, 24-sheet paper for outdoor boards, 
a decalcomania of the “Go All-Electric” seal 
to identify utilities’ offices, REA codperatives’ 
offices, and wholesalers’ and dealers’ stores 
with this program, a series of radio spot 
announcements, and a sheaf of publicity 
releases, 


TENTION is directed to the fact that 
throughout all of this material are 


the following three oft-repeated themes: 


Only Electricity Can Do All the Jobs 

Electricity Can Do All the Jobs Better 

Electricity Alone Does the Jobs More 
Economically 


That last theme develops the idea that, 


just as apples cost less by the bushel than 
by the dozen, electricity costs less per 
kilowatt hour as greater utilization is 
made of it. Also, that as long as a house- 
holder is a small user of both electricity 
and a flame fuel, such as liquid petroleum 
gas, he pays small-quantity, high-unit 
prices for each. It is pointed out that, 
since only electricity can do all the jobs, 
it is more economical to “Go All-Elec- 
tric” and thus get into the lower rate 
brackets for cooking, water heating, and 
scores of other applications. 

Strong emphasis, the announcement 
states, is placed upon sales training. This 
market being new to many salesmen, 
there are made available various sales 
training helps. It is especially noted: 


close collaboration with the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, the trade association of the 
electric power companies of the country, 
and with officials and field personnel of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
The 32-page plan book, explaining the 
campaign, first reviews the great market 
“beyond the gas mains” of our large 
cities, states the current competitive situ- 
ation and the need for action, and then 
presents a program and the promotional 
pieces to put the campaign into effect 
at local levels. The announcement states 
that 
.. . Unusual in a book of this type, many 
pages are devoted to presenting suggestions, 
ideas, and detailed procedure on such mat- 
ters as setting up a rural department, secur- 
ing distributor codperation, organizing 
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dealers, ways of genuinely helping dealers, 
how to put on rural promotions, secure farm 
paper publicity, and schedule advertising. 
Two courses of action are suggested—one, 
consumer education and, two, sales training. 
To get the rural public thinking of elec- 
tricity in terms of scores of applications be- 
yond such elementary uses as lights, radio, 
the vacuum cleaner, and the food mixer, 
there is available a set of four handsome 3- 
color mailing pieces, an equal number of 
stuffers or counter giveaways, a wide assort- 
ment of ready-to-use ad mats in three sizes 
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. . . Outstanding is a motion picture with 
sound, “Singing Wires,” which is to be used 
not only with sales groups, but is intended 
also for showing to granges, 4-H, and future 
farmer meetings, women’s clubs, parent- 
teacher groups, and county agents, voca- 
tional agriculture teachers, and home demon- 
stration agents. A light plot, well handled 
by professional actors and director, carries 
the action through electrified and nonelec- 
trified rural homes and sells the advantages 
of going “All-Electric—the Modern Way.” 

Long needed by this industry, an “Electric 
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Appliance Sales Handbook” is being made 
available which has been written by the man- 
aging editor of a leading trade paper with 
the help and collaboration of leading manu- 
facturers. It presents the complete selling 
process in simple terms, is packed with com- 
petitive data and valuable statistical tables, 
and this 200-page manual should receive a 
warm welcome from all branches of the in- 
dustry. Also, for use by sales managers, 
there will be a fully developed, powerful 
slide film and leader’s guide. 


In examining the rural-small-town 
market, the NEMA plan book observes 
that the current prosperity of America’s 
farmers is well known, and, it is pointed 
out that this condition applies equally to 
the 30,000 small communities in which 
rural families do most of their buying. 

It was then noted that 


When a farm family gets electric service, 
it opens up a new world by enabling them 
to have the same home facilities as urban 
people—an age-old ambition of these fami- 
lies. The savings of time and labor to the 
farm woman are of far greater importance 
than to her city cousin. Her work is harder 
and she contributes greatly to the farm fam- 
ily income by her work in the garden, the 
poultry house, and many other tasks. 

In the purchase of electrical equipment 
and load buildings . . . the farm customer 
is both a “home” customer and an “indus- 
trial” customer, with kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption far above the national average. 


Another feature of this NEMA plan 
book is the inclusion of an 8-point pro- 
gram under the title “How to Make the 
Go All-Electric Program GO.” Briefly, 
the suggestions were these: 


First add 
in one’s territory should be made . 
a survey of consumers is urged . 

Second, utilities are asked to establish a 
rural-small-town department with a respon- 
sible executive in charge, a staff of dealer 
contact men, rural specialists to advise farm- 
ers on their electrical needs, an adequate 
sales promotion and publicity department, 
and home service personnel versed in farm 
contacts. 


. a survey of the appliance dealers 
. Then 


Third, it is felt that the opinion and sug- 
gestions of appliance distributors should be 
obtained at a meeting, with the idea of de- 
veloping a local rural league or council. 

Fourth, dealer meetings should be held to 
enlist the support of all retail outlets, to 
present all phases of the local program as 
the utility may have it planned. Sales train- 
ing classes must show salesmen the potentials 
in their own areas, that this is a market with 
ready acceptance for electric appliances, and 
why they must carry electric rate schedules 
and be able to discuss them easily and flu- 
ently. 

Fifth, the creators of the plan book present 
a check list of 24 tested ways in which the 
utility’s dealer-contact men, rural specialists, 
and promotion staff can materially aid 
dealers . 

Sixth, it is pointed out, one must carry on 
a continuing program of “Go All-Electric” 
promotions, such as supplying instruction 
material to county agents, assisting exten- 
sion workers in securing awards for exhibits 
at fairs, running articles in the house organ 
for young farmers, and setting up office ex- 
hibits such as wiring boards. 

Seventh, publicity is discussed and it is 
urged that the utility’s advertising promo- 
tion manager cultivate the editors in his 
area, supply his material in suitable form, 
and, if possible, arrange a “model farm” as 
a source for stories and factual electrical 
equipment data. 


Eighth, and last, an aggressive advertising | 


program is discussed in terms of budget, | 
media, dealer codperation, house organs, de- 
calcomania, and many other phases. 


"/. on NEMA announcement closes | 


with the statement that plans are} 


well developed for active follow-up to) 
the distribution of the plan book, so as} 
to assure utility codperation and REA} 
cooperatives’ participation. 

In looking through the 32 pages of this! 
plan book, with its supplemental publicity 
material—all attractively presented—one | 
is impressed that this campaign for the| 
small town-rural electric market is the| 
result of much study and effort by the/ 
several groups who are interested in the} 
progress of the electric industry. 





The Education of Employees 
About Free Enterprise 


SURVEY, based upon questions 


A asked executives of all types and 
JAN. 30, 1947 


sizes of manufacturing companies, about / 
management’s education of employees 7 
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the many advantages of the American 


out of which money can be appropriated by 
your board for dividends to you and for new 


be free enterprise system and how it func- cuulgmniat to inpeove oft aoventnee Of evento 
: . y s or cre 
de- tions has been made recently by Mill & and establish new methods or products. 
Factory magazine. The results of this 2. By being ever on the alert to support 
1 to survey, as reported in the September, constructive state and Federal law or policy 
, to 1946, issue of that publication, disclose that strengthens and preserves private, com- 
Pan the following facts: petitive enterprise. Also, opposing laws or 
ain- policies that we are convinced take away 
jals 1. That 52 per cent of the respondents state your property rights and will eventually 
vith that their companies are doing nothing to destroy private, competitive enterprise. 
and educate employees on the merits and work- 
fe ings of American free enterprise. ; Then, observing that ground, build- 
2. Of or pr eae em _— «~“ ings, and equipment are inanimate objects 
panies use to educate their employees, the _* : 3 
the two most popular are found to be employee they have we value except as human 
e publications and group meetings and talks. beings give them value through their effi- 


ote, Both of these methods rate 48 per cent. cient and effective use—Mr. Hook re- 


aid : . 
3. Employee reaction to companies’ edu- marked: 
on cational programs is found favorable by 63 i ; 
ic” per cent. . . » Recognizing this fact, we have always 
ion 4, The majority, 65 per cent, are not plan- devoted our attention first to men, and then 
: . : to the tools for their use. 
en- ning any further expansion of their educa- Bs: , 
-: : From the very beginning of this company, 
its tional programs, , : 
yan its top management gave number one atten- 
“ rh: . i tion to the selection of not only its super- 
- W hile slightly less than half of the = visory organization, but of its manual work- 
; plies indicate that educational work is ers as well. 
4. being carried on by various methods, it is We have said many times that “no great 
his) known that some companies have long en- Finn cok te ee ap 
- gaged in these activities and have done real cooperation until there is first confidence 
cal so with success. One of the country’s built upon a foundation of understanding.” 
| leading steel companies has informed its 
ing shareholders, in a special letter, of the ; - 
ret, importance of this phase of manage- A to those things that make the clock 
de- ment’s functions, following a policy of business tick, , President Hook 
adopted many years ago. told the shareholders that for many years 
: the company’s top executives have de- 
eS HARLES R, Hook, president of the voted considerable time to the develop- 
ire American Rolling Mill Company, ment of programs for enlightening both 
to} Middletown, Ohio, writing the company’s _ supervision and worker organization con- 
rN shareholders on October 18, 1946, said: cerning these matters. They were pio- 
: Your management calls your attention to ™€€TS, he declared, in training programs 
, a condition in our nation which has become for management representatives and 
NS a serious, alarming, and growing threat to workers, adding that 
ity our American system. We want you to know 
ne that we have been doing something about it ... We developed a spirit of confidence and 
he at ARMCO; we seek your advice and codpera- cooperation in our ARMCO organization. This 
h tion in charting our future course. As Amer- was accomplished by giving all Armco peo- 
€ icans—as well as investors—we cannot af- ple an understanding of our company as a 
he ford to overlook any opportunity to protect whole. More than that—we explained to 
he those institutions which have served our Armco workers and supervisors the simple, 
peoples since our nation’s founding. _ fundamental economics that govern the suc- 
Your management recognizes that it is em- cessful operation of a private enterprise. 
ployed by your board of directors to lead This principle of informing employees about 
and direct the personnel of your company in basic principles of economics, “taking the 
such a way that your investment is preserved mystery out of business,” we believe is re- 
and its value increased. , sponsible for the fine record of continuous 
Your investment is preserved in two ways: operations our company has had during many 
1. By so operating your properties and critical periods of its existence. 
directing the commercial and financial poli- : ’ 
ut cies of the company that profits are created The importance of continuous work 
yn 
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Courtesy, The (Baltimore) Sun 


THE SINGING MOTORMAN TAKES OVER 


along these lines was pointed out by 
Mr. Hook in these words: 


To develop an understanding of the things 
that govern the successful operation of a 
complicated business such as ours, and to 
explain what governs the purchasing power 
of wages, we must carry on an intensive edu- 
cational program. We cannot slacken our 
efforts—in our opinion, they must be intensi- 
fied if we are to overcome the effects of 
those who are preaching false economic doc- 
trines. Those who spread their false teach- 
ings are not interested in preserving private, 
competitive enterprise; they are bent on its 
destruction. 

Teachers of false, misleading, foreign 
economic philosophies could accomplish 
little if American workmen clearly under- 
stood what governs the purchasing power of 
wages. In talks and written articles we have 
persistently explained how the purchasing 
power of the industrial worker is deter- 
mined by the amount of his time he must 
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exchange for the time of other workers who 
made the goods he wishes to purchase, When 
costs are traced to their source, at least 92 
per cent of those costs are represented by 
compensation for human effort. For ex- 
ample, I am writing this on a steel desk. Its 
labor history started with the labor involved 
in mining the ore from which the steel was 
made; continued through the many processes 
until the finished product was sold. 


Commenting that the highest standard 


of living in the world has been developed 
here in the United States, because year 


after year through individual efficiency 


and technological development we have 


decreased the man-hours per unit of pro- 


duction, Mr. Hook, using the develop- 
ment of the common electric light bulb as 
an example, observed: 


... Thomas Edison finished his experiments 
in 1892. In 1906 the 60-watt bulb sold for 
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$1.75 each. The average common labor rate 
for that year was about 15 cents an hour. 
Think how many hours of time a laborer 
would have had to exchange for just one 
bulb in those days! How many homes had 
electric lights then? Even in 1923, after 
many improvements had been made and the 
illuminating power of the bulb resultantly 
increased, the average selling price was 40 
cents. Today you can buy an electric bulb 
for 11 cents and it gives 56 per cent more 
light, for the same amount of current, than 
the 1923 bulb. 


T the close of his letter, Mr. Hook 
A emphasized that an understanding 
of these economic facts is essential to the 
preservation of private, competitive en- 
terprise. But, he continued, 

. creating this understanding is not man- 


agement’s responsibility alone. It must be 
shared by the stockholder and the worker 


alike. We must all maintain our lines of 
communication with our fellow citizens and 
especially with our elected representatives 
in Congress. They must understand the situ- 
ation and how we feel about it, if they are 
to enact legislation that will help preserve 
private, competitive enterprise. 

A variety of mediums is used by this 
steel company to inform its employees on 
these matters. A glance through the pages 
of its monthly magazine—The Arm-Co. 
Operator, which goes to all employees— 
the “weekly news letters,” and other 
printed matter, indicates that this pro- 
gram of education is based upon a broad 
understanding of the kind of practical 
economic truths which can aid the work- 
ers to realize their own personal stake 
in our free enterprise system. 


—R. S.C. 





Electric Utility Publishes a Paper 


For Farm Customers 


ee: provide for closer contacts with 
its many customers on farms which 
it supplies with electric service, Carolina 
Power & Light Company is now pub- 
lishing, especially for them, the CP&L 
Farm News. Announcement was made 
in the initial October issue that the paper 
will be sent to the company’s farm cus- 
tomers every other month. 

Printed on plate paper, so as to take 
half-tone illustrations, this 4-page paper 
—four columns on pages 9 x 12—has a 
band of color at top of its first page to 
set off its name. The first issue contains 
this statement as to the objectives: 


The principal purpose of CP&L Farm 
News is to be helpful to you. We want to 
bring you information that is both interest- 
ing and valuable to you in your daily work 
and recreation. Particularly we want to 
keep you posted on the application of elec- 
tric service to work on your farm, and to 
keep you informed regarding the plans and 
services of Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany that will affect you. 

We hope that you will help us achieve 
these objectives by writing us any sugges- 
tions for the betterment of this paper. I 
you have any questions regarding electric 
service or electrical equipment on your farm 
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we will be glad to answer them for you. 
But whether you have suggestions or ques- 
tions, we would like to hear from you occa- 
sionally. We are interested in you—as we 
hope you are interested in us. 


HESE titles of articles, which were 

featured in the October and De- 
cember issues, suggest the type of inter- 
esting and instructive reading matter this 
new paper provides for rural residents 
in the company’s territory: 


Carolina Farm Family Takes Part in 
National Farm Survey 

Material Shortage Delays New Line Con- 
struction 

CP&L Agricultural Development Depart- 
ment States Objectives 

A Sweet Potato Curing House Is Im- 
portant! 

South Carolina 4H Boys Win CP&L 
Awards at Fair 

Company Nearly Doubles Previous Line 
Building Record 

Talton Family Completes First Part of 
Farm Journal Test 

Farm Home Lighting Important 


Numerous pictures accompany these 
articles, and they serve to add to the at- 
tractiveness and interest of the pages. 
Two-thirds of the last page in each issue 
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is taken up with farm hints—brief points, 
under various headings, as to farm activi- 
ties during the current and ensuing 
month. 

Readers are asked for suggestions, 
new ideas, and photographs. A com- 
ment in the December issue indicates that 
many are being received. Perhaps this 


new step taken by this business-man- 
aged electric utility may point the way to 
more intimate relations between such 
service companies and their farm cus- 
tomers. In any event, it seems to mark a 
progressive step in broadening the knowl- 
edge of the benefits of the use of elec- 
tricity on the farm. 





Need for More People to Know More 
About Business Economics 


HE November letter of The Na- 

tional City Bank of New York dis- 
cusses the retreat of the American peo- 
ple from the philosophy of price controls, 
and the progress towards restoration of 
free markets. Following a brief analysis 
of the factors which contributed to the 
changes under way, reference is made to 
charges against “The Interests.” The let- 
ter states that 


Despite the obvious spontaneity of the up- 
rising against controls, there has been the 
usual outcropping of charges of plots and 
conspiracies being put over on the public by 
small but powerful behind-the-scenes groups 
generally identified vaguely as “monopolists,” 
“the interests,” “the trusts,” and “Wall 
Street,” etc. ... 

Such statements are unfortunate at a time 
when there is need for the widest possible 
understanding of the forces at work in the 
economy. The truth is that the bursting of 
the bonds of controls has come in a field 
that could hardly be less susceptible to plots 
and “organized shortages” by the “meat 
trust” or any other group. 


Attention is then directed to what has 
really been happening. It is simply a re- 
turn, the letter adds, “to a system of eco- 
nomic law again finding expression in a 
free market,” and continues with the fol- 
lowing statement: 


There are some people who do not like 
this system, but prefer a system of state 
controls backed up by force. Free markets 
are bound to have fluctuations, and people 
are going to get hurt if they make wrong de- 
cisions. But this is the essence of democracy, 
after all—where people themselves make de- 
cisions and take the consequences. The great 
majority of Americans want no other sys- 
tem. 
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OMMENTING upon the matter of in- 
dustrial disputes, and that both 
management and labor have a “heavy re- 
sponsibility for trying to work out amica- 
ble arrangements that will permit pro- 
duction to go forward and goods and 
services to be offered at prices that peo- 
ple can pay,” the bank’s letter stresses the 
need for “economic understanding,” by 
labor, by people generally, with these 
comments: 


The situation poses a test of the people’s 
comprehension of the nature and obligations 
of economic relationships, and ability to rec- 
ognize danger signals when they are fly- 
ing... 

So far as management is concerned, the 
attitude in most quarters is one of increasing 
caution in the face of the problems that now 
seem to be looming ahead. The stock market 
decline, the steadily rising costs of doing 
business, and indications in many lines that 
the shift from sellers’ to buyers’ markets has 
already come or is not far distant, have 
brought a note of sobriety into most business 
discussions. ... 

The chief cause for uncertainty now lies in 
the threatened new wave of wage demands, 
with the prospect of strikes to enforce them 
if not granted. Coming at a time when it has 
been hoped that bountiful harvests and in- 
creasing industrial output might soon get the 
better of inflation and lead to lower prices, 
this is disheartening. While labor spokesmen 
seek to justify the new wage demands on 
grounds of the further rise in the cost of 
living, the experience of the past year has 
amply demonstrated that raising money 
wages affords no permanent solution, but 
merely carries the wage-price spiral another 
turn higher. 


In production and in increasing the 
quantity of goods on the market lies the 
real remedy, the statement declares, The 
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great question is whether labor will see 
its advantages in concentrating upon this 
goal or whether it intends to use its great 


power to try to drive up wages by main 
force regardless of consequences. 


—R. S.C. 





Some Items of Public Utility Interest in the 
President’s Budget 


ESPITE President Truman’s claim 
D that he had whittled Federal ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1948 down 
toa “tight” budget, Republican leaders in 
Congress were preparing to take deep 
cuts in various items, including those of 
interest to public utilities. Appropriations 
Committee Chairman Taber (Republi- 
can, New York) promises to prune the 
budget down to $29,000,000,000, a re- 
duction of $2,300,000,000 under presi- 
dential estimates. 

All Federal agencies regulating public 
utilities asked for more operating funds. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion was the first specific target of 
Representative Taber. The FCC is ask- 
ing for $6,875,000 in 1948, an increase 
of $1,315,000. One item on FCC’s 
budget was $375,000 for an investigation 
of the telegraph industry. Some congres- 
sional leaders greatly doubted that this 
amount would be authorized. Federal 
Power Commission wants $3,905,- 
000, an increase of $845,000; Inter- 
state Commerce Commission seeks $10,- 
136,000, up more than $2,000,000; 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
would like $6,000,000, up $1,000,000, to 
“rebuild its depleted staff.” Many Con- 
gressmen think SEC should return to 
Washington before starting any rebuild- 
ing or recruiting of new commission 
personnel. 

The administration is still going ahead 
with the construction of dams, including 
hydroelectric facilities, Army Engineers 


want $407,000,000 for flood-control and 


rivers-and-harbors work, which is $99,- 
000,000 more than they had to spend in 
the fiscal year of 1947, Reclamation Bu- 
reau wants $184,000,000 for construc- 
tion purposes, contrasted with $157,000,- 
000 for this fiscal year. Bonneville is ask- 
ing $20,278,000, mostly for transmission 
facilities. Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration, just getting started, wants an 
additional $6,622,000. Lumped together, 
these two agencies are seeking roughly 
$7,000,000 over the previous year. TVA 
wants $47,000,000 more spending au- 
thority in 1948. The new Atomic Energy 
Commission is shooting for an expense 
account of $443,000,000, plus another 
$250,000,000 in contracting authority. 

Rural Electrification Administration 
wants lending funds of $225,000,000 
through Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration and $25,000,000 independently to 
keep its farm program rolling. 

Estimates of just how far the econ- 
omy-minded Republicans would slash 
these proposed figures were nothing 
more than guesses the first week after 
the budget message, because the House 
Ways and Means Committee had not 
even made up its mind how much of a tax 
cut it was going to approve. Even so, such 
guesses varied from 30 per cent cut on 
proposals for the regulatory agencies, 
perhaps a little more for the SEC, and 
50 per cent to 60 per cent cuts on the 
various Interior-Army Engineers con- 
struction items, and perhaps even a deep 
bite in the proposed REA lending au- 
thority. 





Research and Promotional Plan of 
The Gas Industry 


, re research and promotional plan 


of the American Gas Association is 


something rather unique in the experi- 
ence of conventional trade and industrial 
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association work. Here is an association, 
composed principally of operating gas 
utilities (natural, manufactured, and 
mixed ) which has undertaken to sponsor 
research and promotion that will develop 
the gas business in such a way as to bene- 
fit its membership in its business contest 
against competitive fuels and services. 

Many other industrial associations 
have standing committees of one sort or 
another to devise plans and give advice 
on the subject of getting and holding a 
given industry’s proper share of dollar- 
volume business. Many such committees 
doubtless render capable assistance in ob- 
taining such objectives. But usually, when 
it comes to substantial outlay of money 
for research, individual companies in 
most industrial lines either do it on their 
own hook or leave the matter of research, 
at least, in the capable hands of the vari- 
ous manufacturing concerns. But the 
AGA committee has spent real money 
for its entire membership and its report 
for the two fiscal years ending 1946 
shows real results. 

The details on the progress of this plan 
are covered in a 58-page booklet, recently 
released by the American Gas Associa- 
tion, entitled “Report on the Gas Indus- 
try’s Research and Promotional Plan.” 
This report summarizes the activities of 
the new $4,200,000 program which was 
instituted by the AGA two years ago. It 
covers the two fiscal years ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, with some forecast of 
projected work during the third year 
period. 


E. R. Acker, chairman of the special 
committee, discusses in the report the 
proportional allocations of these sums 
with unexpended balances during the 
first two fiscal years, together with pro- 
jected budgets for the third year. The 
amounts have been segregated for three 
general purposes: (1) research—tech- 
nical and domestic; (2) promotion; and 
(3) advertising. The over-all expendi- 
ture during the first two fiscal years 
totaled $2,425,673 and the estimated 
budget for the third year was set at $1,- 
796,077—leaving an unexpended balance 
of $652,188 at the end of the year as the 
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basis of estimated subscriptions, contri- 
butions, and receipts. This is certainly a 
substantial outlay for any industry or in- 
dustrial association. 


HAT has been accomplished to 

date? The special committee’s re- 
port contains separate papers by four 
chairmen of the respective committees 
performing the particular phases of the 
AGA program. These are: 


P. T. Dashiell, chairman, gas pro- 
duction research 

E. P. Noppel, chairman, utilization 
and technical research 

Dorr P. Hartson, chairman, na- 
tional advertising 

D. A. Hulcy, chairman, promotion 


2 gas industry’s national advertis- 
ing program, upon which Dorr P. 
Hartson reported, was allocated a some- 
what greater share of the funds than any 
of the other divisions of the AGA re- 
search and promotional plan. Its budget 
alone for the second and third years of 
the plan has been running $870,000 a 
year, This year’s program means the 
stepping up of circulation of magazine 
use from 47,500,000 to 57,000,000, and 
of total messages from 215,000,000 to 
224,600,000. However, it was pointed out 
that despite these increases the dollar 
volume of magazine advertising placed 
by the AGA as well as the collaborating 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion was only one-half of what was spent 
on directing competitive electric appli- 
ances by the manufacturers of the latter 
equipment during the first six months of 
1946. This, notwithstanding the fact that 
the manufacturers’ value of most types 
of gas appliances produced was greater 
than that of competitive electric appli- 
ances. 


It was suggested that gas appli- 
ance manufacturers might well work 
out some means of devoting a larger por- 
tion of sales revenue to a better presenta- 
tion of their products to the public. Mr. 
Hartson’s report contained an analysis of 
the various media (national magazines) 
used in the AGA advertising. 
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The March of 


Events 





In General 


President Recommends 
Appropriation 

RESIDENT Truman on January 10th 
Picked Congress to provide $20,278,- 
000 for construction, operations, and 
maintenance activities of the Bonneville 
Power Administration during the next 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1947, 

Paul J. Raver, Bonneville Adminis- 
trator, said the recommended appropria- 
tion would provide for extensive con- 
struction throughout the Pacific North- 
west and provide power service to a 
number of serious “shortage areas.” 

In addition to the outright appropria- 
tion requested by the President, Con- 
gress also was requested to authorize the 
Bonneville Power Administration to 
make advance commitment in the amount 
of $6,000,000 in order that materials re- 
quiring a long period to manufacture 
and deliver could be ordered sufficiently 
ahead of the construction program to 
permit uninterrupted operations. 

On the basis of the President’s pro- 
gram as outlined in the budget, Admin- 
istrator Raver said the funds would be 
allocated as follows: for operations and 
maintenance, $4,700,000; for construc- 
tion, $15,578,000. 


Single Federal Transport 
Agency Urged 
M°s of the nation’s common car- 
riers and users of transportation 
favor a regulation of transportation by 
a single Federal agency. 

This conclusion was drawn by a spe- 
cial subcommittee on transportation of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, headed by Represent- 
ative Lea, Democrat of California. The 
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committee did not make any recom- 
mendations in its report, which was made 
public early this month, but merely sum- 
marized some 492 statements filed by 
indivicuals, trade associations, chambers 
of commerce, attorneys, government de- 
partments, state commissions, and pub- 
lications. 

In its summary, the committee noted 
that the air lines were opposed to a single 
agency to administer Federal laws for all 
types of common carriers, while the 
other carriers mostly favored such inte- 
gration. 

At present, the air lines are subject to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, water 
carriers to the Maritime Commission, 
and railroads and trucks to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Krug Approves Unfavorable 


Report 

REPORT unfavorable to construction 
A at this time of the Cody dam and 
power plant on the Shoshone river in 
Wyoming, submitted by the Bureau of 
Reclamation after investigations of the 
proposal, has been approved by Secre- 
tary of the Interior J. A. Krug, it was 
announced recently. 

The Cody dam and power site are 
downstream from the Buffalo Bill dam 
and reservoir and Shoshone power plant 
and adjacent to the city of Cody, Wyom- 
ing. Development of the Shoshone ir- 
rigation project, including the Heart 
mountain and Oregon basin extensions, 
would reduce the water flow at the pro- 
posed Cody dam site, Reclamation en- 
gineers said, to a point where generation 
of any substantial amount of firm power 
would not be feasible. 
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Arizona 


Votes on Boulder Dam Power 


TS Arizona Power Authority Com- 
mission moved recently to obtain 
for Arizona the first block of Boulder 
dam electric power and initiated proceed- 
ings in connection with the issuance of 
$15,000,000 worth of revenue bonds to 
finance the first phase of its projected 
statewide power grid. 

These important actions were taken 
at the annual meeting of the commission, 
at which M. J. Dougherty and E. G. 
Lavers were reélected chairman and vice 
chairman, respectively. 

Kenneth B, Aldrich, the commission’s 
director and chief engineer, presented 
for consideration contracts with dis- 
tributors for Boulder power, aggregat- 
ing more than 130,000,000 kilowatt 
hours. 

This represents a substantial portion 
of Arizona’s power allotment from the 
dam. The contracts were approved by 
the commission and Mr. Aldrich was 
directed to file withdrawal applications 
with the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 
immediately. 

Pending issuance of the first revenue 
bonds, the commission authorized the fil- 
ing of an application with the Federal 
Works Agency for loans totaling $68,- 
000 to conduct an “on the ground” sur- 
vey of the course and necessary rights of 
way for construction of the transmission 
line system in its state power network, 
and for the preparation of detailed plans 


and specifications preliminary to issu- 
ance of bonds and the seeking of bids 
for construction of the power system. 
Plans already completed and approved 
by the commission envision a power grid 
serving nearly all sections of the state, 
the total ultimate cost of which is placed 
at $30,000,000. The program is to be paid 
for out of self-liquidating bonds to be re- 
tired out of revenue from the sale of 
power, under the power authority plan. 


Recommends Gross Receipts Tax 


4 > state corporation commission 
recommended in its recent annual 
report the enactment by the state legisla- 
ture of a gross receipts tax on all public 
utilities to defray cost of regulation and 
rate fixing by the commission. 

This would be in addition to the $50,- 
000 the legislature previously appropri- 
ated for such purpose, so that “regula- 
tion, establishment of base rates, and rate 
fixing is a continuing task and not left 
to periodic and sporadic effort as has 
been the practice in the past.” 

The commission also asked to be 
charged with the duty of the enforcement 
of the state motor carrier act, with statu- 
tory authority to attach and impound 
vehicles operating in violation of the act. 

Another commission proposal called 
for an aviation code covering the eco- 
nomic regulation of intrastate air com- 
merce, both for regulation and as a 
means of determining applicable law. 


Arkansas 


Co-ops Get Nation’s Lowest Rate 
up Arkansas Power & Light Com- 
pany’s power rate to 13 electric co- 
Operatives was modified by the state pub- 
lic service commission recently to permit 
lower resale rates for agricultural and 
industrial purposes. 
An average rate of 5.8 mills per kilo- 
watt hour was established. All power 
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loads of more than 40 kilowatts will be 
billed to the co-ops by AP&L on their 
wholesale for retail rate. This permits 
a lower charge for farm and industrial 
customers using less than 100 kilowatts. 
Industrial consumers requiring a load of 
more than 100 kilowatts from a co-op 
will be charged 20 per cent less than an 
AP&L customer. 
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Commission Chairman C. C. Wine 
termed the rate “marginal” and the na- 
tion’s lowest to a rural cooperative. 

“The commission approved the rate 
because of its interest in rural electrifica- 
tion development,” he said. 


Purchase Authority Asked 


HE Arkansas- Missouri Power Cor- 

poration asked the state public serv- 
ice commission recently for authority to 
buy from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 62 miles of electric trans- 
mission line in Lawrence and Clay coun- 
ties. 


The line, declared surplus by the War 
Assets Administration, has been serving 
serveral pumping stations of the Big and 
Little Inch pipe lines. Arkansas- 
Missouri said it had been supplying 
power for the transmission line and that 
it would pay $326,835 for it. 

The utility proposed to dismantle 48 
miles of the line and build 14 new miles 
to serve the pipe-line stations more effi- 
ciently over a shorter transmission route. 
Salvage equipment would be used in the 
company’s other operations. 

Its petition was scheduled to be heard 
by the commission on January 21st. 


California 


Sponsors Vast Power Program 


| ger ene growth of the Imperial . 


valley will be fostered by a $6,200,000 
power system development by the Im- 
perial Irrigation District, officials of the 
district declared early this month. 

The power facilities will serve a 
new sugar factory, five miles south of 
Brawley, to cost several million dollars, 
and a multimillion-dollar gypsum proj- 
ect at Plaster City. 

Other industries to be serviced include 
a new plaster board plant, numerous al- 
falfa dehydrating plants, a new fruit and 
vegetable packing house. Numerous ice 
plants will more than double their capac- 
ities. 


Utilities Commissioner Named 


AYyor Lapham of San Francisco on 

January 2nd appointed Thomas G. 
Plant, his former associate in the man- 
agement of the American Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, to the city’s utili- 
ties commission. 

Plant, vice president of the shipping 
company, succeeded Sam McKee who re- 
signed last month before his term would 
have ended. The mayor also announced 
his intention of reappointing Plant to a 
4-year term on January 15th. 

McKee was a hold over from the Rossi 
administration. 

Plant, fifty-seven, is a native of New 
Jersey. 


Colorado 


Gas Installations Held Up 


HE Public Service Company of 

Colorado will not install additional 
gas-heating equipment until after March 
15, 1947, except in new homes designed 
only for gas heat, F, T, Parks, vice presi- 
dent in charge of gas operations, an- 
nounced in a letter to all heating contrac- 
tors in the city of Denver. In urging 
heating contractors to adopt the same 
policy, Parks said they would be render- 
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ing service not only to their immediate 
customers but to every natural gas cus- 
tomer in Denver, because, if the present 
rate of installing heating units continues, 
by March 15th a demand of 12,000,000 
cubic feet in excess of the pipe-line 
capacity of 83,000,000 cubic feet is ex- 
pected. 

When this happens the service for all 
natural gas customers will suffer and 
house-heating customers will be par- 
ticularly affected, Parks said. 
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Illinois 


Transit Sale Approved 


. a United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals this month upheld a plan 
of reorganization of the Chicago surface 
lines under which the lines’ property is 
to be sold to the Chicago Transit Author- 
ity for $75,000,000. 

The reorganization plan, previously 
approved by Federal Judge Michael L. 


Igoe, was challenged by minority stock- 
holders, who appealed Judge Igoe’s de- 
cision. 

The Chicago Transit Authority was 
established in 1945 by an act of the Illi- 
nois general assembly. It is a municipal 
corporation with power to operate a pub- 
lic transportation system in Chicago, em- 
bracing surface, elevated, and subway 
lines. 


Kentucky 


KU Petitions Commission 


—oo Uri ities Company, Lex- 
ington, asked the state public serv- 
ice commission on January 9th to permit 
it to charge customers $4,823,418 over a 
15-year period to repay what it has spent 
buying property in excess of the plant’s 
original cost. 

The Federal Power Commission last 
month ordered KU to amortize the al- 
most $5,000,000 plant acquisition adjust- 
ment by charging it off as a deduction 
from net income at the expense of stock- 
holders, KU, however, petitioned the 


state commission to allow it to charge 
off the adjustment in 180 monthly in- 
stalments of $26,796 as an annual operat- 
ing expense. 

It was reported that the effect of such 
an accounting procedure, termed “above 
the line” charges, would be to (1) re- 
duce the utility’s net earnings some 
$321,560 a year, paving the way for it 
to petition for a rate increase, or staving 
off any order to lower rates; (2) reduce 
its rate base each year by the amount col- 
lected from the public, causing its earn- 
ings to reflect a higher return on its in- 
vestments. 


o 
Maryland 


Amended Rate Filed 


r compliance with a state public serv- 
ice commission order, the Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany on January 8th filed amended 
schedules of electric rates providing cuts 
totaling $3,650,000, more than 37 per 
cent of the reduction to benefit residen- 
tial customers. 

The cuts had been ordered by the com- 
mission on December 30th, when it ap- 
proved increases of $2,500,000 in gas 
and $150,000 in steam rates. The result 
will mean an over-all net reduction of $1,- 
000,000 in annual company revenues 
from these sources, it was estimated. 

A hearing on the proposed new electric 
rates, which would become effective 
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with the April meter readings, was set 
for January 15th at the commission’s of- 
fices to give interested parties an oppor- 
tunity to show why the schedules should 
not be adopted. 


Transit Plea Lost 


Lb pee the company did not show 
evidence that its request was con- 
sistent with the public interest, the state 
public service commission on January 
7th dismissed a petition of the National 
City Lines, Inc., which had sought to in- 
crease its holdings in the Baltimore 
Transit Company. 

Now owning 29.98 per cent of the pre- 
ferred stock and 11.5 per cent of com- 
mon stock in the Baltimore traction firm, 
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the National City Lines, a Chicago con- 
cern, had asked that it be permitted to in- 
crease these holdings to 45 per cent or 
more, but not more than 50 per cent. 

In denying the expansion request, the 
commission pointed to its ruling of 


September 20, 1944, which allowed the 
American City Lines, Inc., later merged 
with National City Lines, to buy stock, 
provided it did not represent more than 
30 per cent of the total voting rights of 
security holders of the BTC. 


* 
Michigan 


Strike Bills Ready 


NTAGONISM toward strikes, partic- 
A ularly when they interfere with 
public utility service to the residents of 
Michigan, became obvious in the new 
state legislature early this month. 

Two house members announced they 
intended to introduce bills to “restore 
democracy in strike votes” and make it 
a felony to interrupt electric power serv- 
ice to the public. 

The strike vote bill was prepared by 
Representative Albert W. Dimmers, Jr., 
of Hillsdale, and was expected to be in- 
troduced early in the session. His bill 
would require that any union member- 
ship voting on a strike issue shall do so 
at a secret ballot, supervised by the state 
labor mediation board. No strike would 
be legal unless a majority of the full 
membership of the union involved voted 
to quit work. 

Representative Lewis G. Christman, 
of Ann Arbor, was said to be ready to 
reintroduce a bill to make it a felony 
to interrupt electric power service to the 
public. The bill was defeated in 1945. 
It provided for a fine of $500 to $5,000, 
or a prison sentence of one to five years, 
or both. 


DSR Income Increased 


ETROIT STREET RAILWAY passengers 
dropped $43,390,553 into bus and 
streetcar fare boxes during 1946, the first 
full year of the system’s 10-cent fare, 
DSR auditors reported recently. 

The fare box revenue figure is $7,880,- 
896 more than the $35,509,657 the DSR 
took in during 1945. 

Richard A. Sullivan, DSR general 
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manager, and DSR auditors pointed out 
that the $7,880,896 increase does not 
represent the system’s profit for the year, 
however. That figure will not be de- 
termined for several weeks, until all bills 
and claims are paid and depreciation and 
other charges are made against income. 

During the last six months of 1945, 
under the 6-cent streetcar fare and 5-cent 
and 10-cent bus fares, the DSR ran in the 
red, losing $1,725,000. 

For the first six months of 1946, net 
profits of $1,456,000 nearly completely 
recouped the previous six months’ loss, 
and during August, September, and 
October the system added another $1,- 
414,000 to its 1946 earnings. 


FEPC Goes to Legislature 


SS petitions for a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission law 
reached the state legislature on January 
8th, but the future of the measure was 
still uncertain. 

Fred M. Alger, Jr., chairman of the 
state board of canvassers, certified to the 
legislature that the petitions contained 
more than the 133,238 signatures re- 
quired to bring the measure to the atten- 
tion of lawmakers. Board employees 
counted 140,638 valid signatures and 
then tabled thousands of sheets uncount- 
ed. 

Under the Constitution, the legislature 
has forty days to approve or reject the 
measure. A referendum is mandatory if 
it is rejected. 

The legislature also may submit to the 
people, along with the initiated proposal, 
a different measure on the same subject. 
There is a growing possibility that an al- 
ternate bill may be offered. 
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New Jersey 


Gas Strike Ends 


MPLOYEES of the Harrison gas works 

of the Public Service Electric & 

Gas Company returned to work on Janu- 

ary 3rd, ending a 10-day strike that had 

threatened to shut off a major part of the 

gas supply in Essex and Hudson coun- 
ties. 

Most of the 400 workers involved, 
meeting at their Harrison headquarters, 
voted to accept a back-to-work formula 
by a 2-to-1 vote, with about a dozen men 
walking out in protest. Others said the 
strike should not have been called. 

The settlement, worked out in a con- 
ference with Harry C. Harper, state la- 
bor commissioner, provided for immedi- 
ate resumption of negotiations with the 
company. 

Unsettled issues would be placed be- 
fore the state mediation board. The 
principal demand of the strikers is for a 
30-cent hourly wage increase, and a 
signed contract with their union, Local 
268, International Chemical Workers, 
AFL. 

The men voted to return after talks by 
Thomas Boyle, president of the local, and 
Joseph P. Dunn, their attorney. The vote 


also covered employees of a small auxili- 
ary gas plant in Newark that had closed 
down. 

The Harrison works had continued to 
operate with a crew of sixty supervisory 
employees. At no time, it was said, was 
there any actual serious curtailment of 
service. 


Municipal System Acquired 


yore of the municipal electric 
distribution system of the borough 
of Ogdensburg, Sussex county, at a price 
of $30,500 was announced recently by 
Hugh C, Thuerk, president of New Jer- 
sey Power & Light Company, Dover. 

The purchase was completed following 
a special election December 23, 1946, 
which resulted in a vote of 160 to 4 in 
favor of the sale of the system. A study 
of comparative costs of supplying elec- 
tric service to the borough, prepared by 
the company at the request of Ogdens- 
burg officials, showed substantial savings 
would be afforded electric users by ac- 
ceptance of the company’s offer. 

New Jersey Power & Light Company 
serves an area of 1,800 square miles in 
northwest New Jersey. 


we 
New York 


Rate Cut Authorized 


Sb state public service commission 
on December 30th granted permis- 
sion to the Buffalo Niagara Electric Cor- 
poration to revise its rate schedule to pare 
an estimated $606,000 a year from the 
electric bills of 66,000 consumers in 11 
western New York counties. 

The new rates, effective January Ist, 
apply in Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chau- 
tauqua, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Mon- 
roe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, and 


Wyoming counties. This area formerly 
was served by the Niagara, Lockport & 
Ontario Power and the Lockport & New- 
fane Power & Water Supply companies, 
merged in 1945 with Buffalo Niagara. 
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The principal change will bring the 
minimum monthly charge down from 90 
to 70 cents, with an allowance of 14 kilo- 
watt hours. This is the rate the utility 
had charged in Buffalo before the con- 
solidation. 


Seeks to Avoid Fare Rise 
ep O’Dwyer and the city board 


of estimate will not consider in- 
creasing the fare on New York city- 
owned transit lines except as a last-ditch 
method of easing the city’s financial posi- 
tion, it was indicated recently. 
Declining to discuss such specific mat- 
ters as the possibility of a higher-fare 
referendum this year, at either a special 
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or general election, the mayor disclosed 
that he had named a 3-man fact-finding 
committee to collect and submit to him all 
pertinent financial data bearing on the 
higher-fare issue. 

It was reliably reported that the mayor 
and the board of estimate hoped the com- 
mittee’s report would disclose some 
means other than a fare rise to ease the 
rapidly growing strain on the city’s ex- 
pense and capital budgets. 

The committee is headed by William 
Reid, deputy commissioner of the board 
of transportation, who also is an assist- 
ant to the mayor. The other members 
are Budget Director Thomas J. Patterson 
and Julius Wolff, chief accountant in the 
office of Controller Lazarus Joseph. 


Court Denies Application 
to efforts of seven Brooklyn tax- 

payers to obtain a court inquiry into 
the activities of Michael J. Quill as city 
councilman and international president 


of the Transport Workers Union failed 
recently when Justice Charles W. Froes- 
sel, of the supreme court in Queens, de- 
nied an application for such an inquiry. 

It was the second effort of this group, 
headed by Gilbert Greenfield, to obtain a 
favorable decision on their claim that 
Quill’s serving simultaneously as city 
councilman and president of the TWU, a 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
affiliate, was a violation of the city chart- 
er. In their first move last March, in 
which they asked for Quill’s removal on 
the ground that his dual job holding was 
illegal, the supreme court held that the 
allegation could not be sustained under 
the city charter. 

In the current action, begun November 
26th with Joseph Goldstein of Brooklyn 
as attorney for the group, the court was 
asked to make a summary inquiry into 
Quill’s dual office-holding activities and 
alleged neglect of duty as a member of 
the city council. 


ee 
Ohio 


Expanded Transit Authority 
Sought 


_— legislation that would permit 
establishment of a metropolitan 
transportation authority was urged re- 
cently by spokesmen for the Metropolitan 
Cleveland Development Council, who ap- 
peared at the regular meeting of the 
county’s newly elected Republican state 
senators and representatives. 

Burns Weston, the council’s executive 
director, described the present “unsatis- 
factory” contract and franchise arrange- 
ments between municipalities, especially 


in this county, on transit matters, and 
asked for enactment of a bill which would 
allow any two municipalities to form an 
authority. 

Senator-elect Allen N. Corlett, chair- 
man of the Cuyahoga Republican legisla- 
tive delegation, asked if it might not be a 
good idea to include all utilities in the 
proposed authority measure. 

Council representatives replied that 
they thought it would be better to prove 
with one utility that the plan was a good 
one, after which water, sewage, and 
other utilities could be brought under the 
control of an authority. 


Pennsylvania 


Company Loses Plea 
HE Third United States Court of 
Appeals in Philadelphia has reject- 
ed a request by the Philadelphia Com- 
pany that an investigation now going on 
in Pittsburgh, under the direction of the 


Federal District Court, of the merits of 
its claims against Pittsburgh Railways 
Company, be expanded to include an in- 
quiry into claims of all creditors of the 
Railways Company. 

The circuit court of appeals ruled that 
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the investigation should be limited to the 
relation of Philadelphia Company with 
the Railways Company and to the ques- 
tion of whether the claims of Philadel- 
phia Company should be “subordinated 
or limited” to those of public holders of 
railway securities. 

Philadelphia Company is a holding 
company in the Standard Gas & Electric 
Company system and is parent of the 
Railways Company, which owns most of 
the 59 underliers. 


Vote to Arbitrate Strike 


FTER a week-long strike, 465 Equitable 
Gas Company distribution depart- 
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ment workers were back on the job. 
They voted unanimously on January 9th 
to arbitrate. 

Union leaders, who declared them- 
selves in favor of a settlement by arbitra- 
tion, were Joseph C. Gallagher, district 
director of Local 12,050, AFL Coke and 
Chemical Division, District 50 United 
Mine Workers; John Ghizzoni, UMW 
international board member; and John 
Barnes, UMW district representative. 

The company already had agreed to 
arbitration. 

In negotiations, the union had modified 
its demand for a wage boost from 35 to 
25 cents an hour. The company had 
offered 12 cents. 


> 


Rhode Island 


Strike Threat Averted 


N agreement between the Providence 

Gas Company and its employees, 

who are members of the United Mine 

Workers of America, Local 12,431, AFL, 

recently ended the threat of a strike. 

Harry Noonan, president of the union, 
issued the following statement : 

As a result of a conference called by 
Charles Brinton, conciliator of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, the Providence Gas Com- 
pany and the United Mine Workers of 
America, AFL, reached a satisfactory agree- 
ment on wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions today (December 31, 1946). 


Noonan said the union and the com- 


pany had reached an agreement not to 
make public the terms of the settlement. 

On December 9th approximately 350 
members of the union met and voted to 
turn down a company offer of a 10-cent- 
an-hour increase in wages. At that time 
Noonan said the union would give the 
company thirty days’ notice of intent to 
terminate its contract, and would notify 
the National Labor Relations Board of 
intent to take a strike vote in thirty days. 

The union membership includes em- 
ployees of the distribution, production, 
collection, appliance, and meter reading 
departments, and maintenance employees 
of the main office building. 


Tennessee 


Commission Head Elected 


T. Taytor of Jackson was elected 

e chairman of the state railroad and 

public utilities commission on January 
3rd by a vote of 2 to 1. 

He was nominated by Commissioner 
John C. Hammer, who stipulated he 
would make the nomination only if Mr. 
Taylor would agree to vote for himself. 
Mr. Taylor agreed. 

Their combined votes overrode the 
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vote of Commissioner Leon Jourolmon, 
who both nominated and voted for him- 
self. 

Mr. Taylor succeeded Samuel Strong 
Pharr of Memphis, who was not a candi- 
date for reélection to the commission last 
November 5th. His term expired Janu- 
ary Ist. 

Mr. Jourolmon said he was sure Mr. 
Taylor would make “an outstanding 
chairman.” 
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Texas 


Emergency Gas Increase 
Allowed 


Ee g- state railroad commission re- 
cently granted an emergency in- 
crease of 60,000,000 cubic feet of natural 
gas daily in the allowable production 
from the Carthage field. This is to help 


supply the Big and Little Inch lines 
which are being used this winter to bring 
emergency supplies of gas to the mid- 
western and Appalachian areas. 

The increase has been assigned to Lone 
Star Gas Company’s wells and will be de- 
ducted from its February allowable, the 
order of the commission stated. 


Vermont 


Governor Urges Rate 
Investigation 


NVESTIGATIONS designed to bring about 
I cheaper electric rates in Vermont 
were urged by Governor Ernest W. Gib- 
son in his inaugural address on January 
9th to the state legislature. He said: 


It appears to me that electric rates in the 
state of Vermont as a whole are too high. He 
who made this earth in making Vermont 
made a state which should have a bountiful 
supply of hydroelectric power. Such we do 
have; yet, our rates as compared to those 
of other states are in most instances high. 
This is an age of electricity, an age where 


farming, industry, and homemaking rely 
each day more and more on electricity. 

I recommend, therefore, statutory author- 
ity for our public service commission to initi- 
ate investigations on its own account, and 
assurance that this commission shall have 
an adequate technical staff. I know that 
cheaper electrical rates will help us secure 
more small industries for our state. 


Earlier, retiring Governor Mortimer 
R. Proctor, in his farewell address to the 
Vermont solons, commended the work 
of the state commission, particularly for 
its part in securing the extension of 1,- 
027 miles of rural electric lines and re- 
ductions of $525,000 in rates. 


9 
Washington 


Case Due to Get Rehearing 


Te proposed purchase of Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company by 
Skagit County Public Utility District has 
been held up by a tie vote of eight mem- 
bers of the state supreme court, with the 
case ordered for a rehearing. 

The court voted in the absence of Jus- 
tice Walter Beals, who is on leave to pre- 
side at war crimes trials in Germany. 

The proposal of Skagit County Public 
Utility District on behalf of itself and 
fourteen other public utility districts was 
approved by Skagit County Superior 
Court in a test brought by the treas- 
urer of the Skagit county agency, and 
was heard in the supreme court last 
September. Briefs opposing the $135,- 
000,000 transaction were filed by Weyer- 


haeuser Timber Company, as a taxpayer, 
and by the city of Seattle: 


Power Meet in Harmony 


per gle ti from nearly every 
public and private power generating 
utility in the Northwest met in Tacoma 
on January 7th to discuss a program for 
added generating capacity. The meeting 
was the first of a series looking toward 
the union and future development of 
facilities of such concerns. 

C. A. Erdahl, Tacoma public utilities 
commissioner, described the gathering as 
one of “feeling of complete harmony.” 
Power executives from Seattle, Spokane, 
and Portland were in attendance. 

A subsequent meeting was to be held 
January 11th. 
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The Latest Utility Rulings 


South Dakota Telephone Rates Fixed on 
Statewide Basis 


N increase in rates of the North- 

western Bell Telephone Company 
has been granted by the South Dakota 
commission. The new schedule is based 
on a statewide grouping method. Cities 
and towns having similar service charac- 
teristics are placed in the same service and 
rate categories. 

The need for additional revenues was 
recognized in view of increased labor 
and material costs. Operations during 
the years 1942, 1943, and 1944 had re- 
sulted in an average return of only .96 
per cent on average investment in plant 
and working capital. Wage increases of 
about 21 per cent had been granted in 
1946 as a result of collective bargaining 
with a union “in line with the national 
policy and wage trends of the time.” 
Payroll costs were approximately 67 per 
cent of total operating expenses, while 
in 1941 this figure was 55 per cent. 

Prices for materials and supplies that 
the company must purchase to make 
needed additions to meet rising de- 
mands had increased as follows since 
1939: telephones 15 per cent, switch- 
boards 43 per cent, cable 50 per cent, 
motor equipment 70 per cent, copper line 
wire 75 per cent, and poles 85 per cent. 

Under the new wage scales the small 
return mentioned would be wiped out 
and a deficit incurred. Proposed rates 
would result in a return of 2.12 per cent 
on average investment and working capi- 
tal, or a return of only 3.21 if the entire 
depreciation reserve balance were de- 
ducted. 
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The commission referred to the fact 
that the statewide grouping basis of rate 
regulation had been approved elsewhere. 
This method considers the entire ex- 
change telephone property of an inte- 
grated company in the state as one unit 
for the purposes of regulation, regard- 
less of the number or size of exchanges 
involved. The objective is to establish 
levels of exchange rates for different 
groups of exchanges that will result in a 
balanced rate schedule for all exchanges 
and produce in the aggregate reasonable 
earnings on total operations in the state. 

Recognition was given to the fact that 
service in smaller exchanges is relatively 
less valuable to subscribers. Moreover, 
contrary to the usual business experience 
that cost per unit decreases as the quan- 
tity produced increases, it was observed 
that in larger exchanges more people may 
be reached from the individual telephone. 
The average length of the subscriber’s 
loop increases and equipment necessary 
for switching calls becomes greater in 
amount and complexity. There is a tend- 
ency for each customer to place more 
calls. This increases costs. 

The commission, after noting the de- 
velopment from isolated self-contained 
economic and social units to a statewide 
interdependency, concluded that, in the 
light of modern requirements and hab- 
its, it is necessary that there be ade- 
quate, efficient telephone development in 
all communities, large and small, and 
throughout the rural areas. Rates should, 
therefore, be fixed so as to encourage 
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maximum development throughout the 
state, both as to telephone exchanges and 


7 


long-distance lines. Re Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. (F-2166). 


Stockholder’s Action against Holding Company Officers for 
Waste of Assets Dismissed 


MOTION to dismiss a stockholder’s 

derivative action against the United 
Corporation’s former and present direc- 
tors for waste of assets was granted by 
the Federal District Court. The com- 
plaint was based on § 25 of the Holding 
Company Act. 

It was alleged that the directors vio- 
lated § 5 of the act by causing the cor- 
poration to remain an unregistered hold- 
ing company. They violated § 4(a) (6) 
of the act, it was charged, by holding 
securities of subsidiaries, in voting for 
the merger of two subsidiaries, and in ac- 
quiring shares of stock from the merger. 
Moreover, they had failed to submit a 
proper plan of compliance with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, thus 
violating §11(e) of the act. In short, 
the court said, the charge was that de- 
fendants were liable for waste of assets 
occurring during the period when the cor- 
poration was violating the Holding Com- 
pany Act. 

However, the court pointed out that 
the loss involved would have occurred 
even had the officers been acting in com- 
pliance with the Holding Company Act, 
and there is no provision in the act im- 
posing a duty or liability on officers or 
directors, as such, or upon outsiders act- 
ing in concert with officers and directors. 


It was held that in the absence of other 
jurisdictional elements a minority stock- 
holder may not resort to the Federal 
courts on simple allegations that direc- 
tors and officers, with other coconspira- 
tors, have violated Federal statutes. 

After analyzing the Holding Company 
Act, the court concluded that the plaintiff 
could not maintain a stockholder’s de- 
rivative action in equity against the hold- 
ing company’s officers and directors and 
other third party conspirators for caus- 
ing the company to violate § 4(a) of the 
act. In this connection it was said: 

There is no provision in the act giving a 

sanction against the acts complained of by 
permitting a private party to sue and to 
apply such sanctions. Section 4(a) is penal 
in nature in order to force subject companies 
to register under § 5... . Moreover, § 4(a) 
would appear to be a regulatory statute; and 
a violation of its provisions would give no 
right of action to a private party. ... In the 
last analysis, it seems clear that the duty of 
enforcing compliance with the act is, with the 
exceptions noted, the exclusive function of 
the SEC, 

The allegation that the company had 
failed to state a plan under § 11(e) of 
the act was deemed to be without sub- 
stance also, because, as it was pointed 
out, §11(e) is permissive, not manda- 
tory. Downing v. Howard et al. 68 F 
Supp 6. 


7 


Rate for Volume Gas Use Modified 


. p~ application of a utility for ap- 
proval of a gas tariff revision was 


sharply contested by representatives of 
consumer groups in a proceeding before 
the New Jersey commission. The testi- 
mony of one of the witnesses for the con- 
sumer groups was considered wholly un- 
acceptable by the commission. His testi- 
mony rebutting utility evidence as to the 
original cost rate base and accrued de- 
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preciation was excluded when cross-ex- 
amination developed that he was not an 
engineer, had no engineering assistance, 
had never examined the utility’s proper- 
ties, and had never been employed by 
any utility in a managerial capacity or 
otherwise. 

The company, after showing that its 
rate for volume use, such as house heat- 
ing, did not provide adequate compen- 
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sation, proposed an increase without ap- 
preciable addition in rates for other gas 
consumers. Consumer claims that this 
constituted discrimination were over- 
ruled by the commission, which went one 
step further and called the schedule in 
effect prior to the proceeding unreason- 
able and unjust as permitting volume 
gas users to avoid payment of their true 
share of costs. 


The commission, in permitting a modi- 
fied increase in the cost of volume use, 
pointed out that no hardship was being 
worked on consumers who converted to 
gas heat relying on the low rate, since 
the cost of all other fuels had risen to 
such a point that a home heated by gas 
was still being heated cheaper than one 
using any other fue. Re Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co. (Docket No. 2503). 


e 


Contract Not Binding on Commission 


N agreement between the Rochester 

Transit Corporation and the city of 
Rochester extending a_ service-at-cost 
contract which had been approved by the 
New York commission does not prevent 
the commission from fixing bus fares. 
The appellate division of the state su- 
preme court made this ruling in uphold- 
ing an order that dismissed a proceeding 
to prohibit investigation of fares. 

The city had never exercised its option 
to renew the original service-at-cost con- 
tract, but at various times it entered into 
a series of short-term agreements differ- 
ing in some respects from the original 


contract. The court held that the com- 
mission could not divest itself of juris- 
diction except in the manner provided by 
the legislature and the statutory pro- 
cedure as to approval of a service-at-cost 
contract. 

The theory of implied approval was 
held to be inapplicable. The same might 
be said as to the doctrine of estoppel. 
The commission was not required to seek 
out extension agreements and have the 
parties present them for approval in 
conformity with the statute. Rochester 
Transit Corp. v. Public Service Commis- 
sion. 


v 


Commission Lacks Jurisdiction over Power Company 


T HE New Hampshire Supreme Court 
dismissed the petition of an out-of- 
state hydroelectric corporation, a licensee 
under the Federal Power Act, for au- 
thority to acquire and operate utility 
properties located in New Hampshire. 
The proceeding had been transferred 
from the state commission with an in- 
quiry as to its jurisdiction. 

The court pointed out that the divid- 


ing line between the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission and the state 
commission is somewhat obscure but 
ruled that the state commission had no 
jurisdiction to authorize such a corpora- 
tion to engage in interstate business even 
if it intends to carry on an intrastate 
business at the same time. Bellows Falls 
Hydro Electric Corp. et al. v. State, 49 
A2d 511. 


z 
Telegraph Company Subsidiary Denied Carrier Certificate 


TS application of a Western Union 
subsidiary for authority to operate 
as a common carrier was denied by the 
Pennsylvania commission for insuffi- 
cient proof of public need for the pro- 
posed service. 


JAN. 30, 1947 


The commission conceded that recog- 
nition of the Western Union messenger 
was nation wide but did not feel that 
because of its established organization 
and reputation it should be permitted to 
engage in the broader field of motor 
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vehicle transportation as a matter of 
course. Re Western Union Distribution 


Service, Inc. (Application Docket No. 
59786, Folders 1 and 2). 


e 


Other Important Rulings 


fe application of a general contrac- 
tor for authority to pick up and de- 


liver freight and lumber at times when his 
trucks were not hauling a full load of 
building material was denied by the Colo- 
rado commission. The contractor had 
offered no evidence showing public need 
for his service and no evidence that the 
proposed operations would not impair the 
efficient public service of those motor 
carriers already serving the area. In the 
absence of such evidence, the commission 
stated, a certificate of convenience and 
necessity may not be awarded. Re Hollist 
(Application No. 7932-PP, Decision No. 
26921). 


The New York commission held that 
new freight and passenger stations, train 
sheds, railroad yards, and accessories and 
equipment necessarily constructed in con- 
nection with the elimination of certain 
grade crossings constitute railroad im- 
provements to be paid for solely by the 
railroad, and the fact that the railroad’s 
acquiescence in a 3-track plan rather than 
a 4track plan resulted in a saving in 
connection with the elimination does not 
relieve it of its liability for the cost of 
such improvements. Re Syracuse Grade 


Crossing Commission (Case 4977). 


An interstate motor carrier which had 
accepted perishable goods for shipment 
to a point on another line was held re- 
sponsible by the Illinois Appellate Court 
for improper handling of the goods 
while endeavoring to obtain a connecting 
carrier. The court ruled that the trans- 
portation company retained its carrier 
status in relation to the shipment and did 
not become a warehouseman during the 
hold-over period. Wilson & Co., Inc. v. 
Werner Transp. Co. 69 NE2d 713. 


A taxpayer’s petition to enjoin the con- 
struction of a waterworks system on the 
ground that the system would be inade- 
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quate was dismissed by the supreme 
court of Kansas, which held that the ad- 
visability of the water system was a 
matter for administrative discretion 
rather than for the decision of a judicial 
body. Lewis et al. v. City of South 
Hutchinson et al. 174 P2d 51. 


An inquiry by the Pennsylvania com- 
mission into the taxicab service in Phila- 
delphia resulted in an order directing 
both large fleet operator and independent 
operators to augment the number of cabs 
in use, continue telephone service, dis- 
continue the “share-the-ride” practice, 
and replace obsolete equipment. The 
commission approved of the methods of 
the fleet operator of preparing for peak 
demand periods and its experiments 
with 2-way radio for emergency calls. 
Re Taxicab Service in Philadelphia. 


The superior court of Pennsylvania, 
in affirming a commission order permit- 
ting the transfer of a certificate, pointed 
out that no new showing of public neces- 
sity need be made at time of transfer, 
since conditions in effect when the cer- 
tificate was issued are presumed to con- 
tinue until the contrary is demonstrated. 
Hostetter et al. v. Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission. 


At the request of a competing intra- 
state motor carrier, an interstate carrier 
was ordered by the Ohio commission to 
cease intrastate operations. The com- 
mission, however, agreed with the inter- 
state carrier that a contract into which 
it had entered to lease the equipment of 
authorized Ohio carriers could be ap- 
proved by the commission under a 
statute vesting authority in the commis- 
sion to supervise motor transport com- 
panies in all matters affecting their re- 
lationship with one another. Musk- 
ingum Valley Transit Co. v. Red Star 
Way, Inc. (Docket No. 13182). 
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In establishing a new rate schedule 
for a water utility the Wisconsin com- 
mission ruled that a rate for seasonal 
service four times the general quarterly 
minimum would be proper, since most 
of the minimum bill is to meet capacity 
costs and other fixed expenses which are 
independent of the amount used. Re City 
of Greenwood (2-U-2248). 


In considering the petition of water 
consumers for examination of domestic 
and commercial rates, the Arizona com- 
mission disapproved the utility’s prac- 
tice of levying a meter installation 
charge on water service in use before 
the utility received its certificate of con- 
venience and necessity. The commission 
pointed out that under the company’s 
own rules such charges could be made 
only for “each and every new service.” 
Re Citizens of Wittman (Docket No. 
10545-E-1157, Decision No. 16852). 


The Florida Supreme Court quashed 
a commission order granting an exten- 
sion of a motor carrier’s certificate when 
it appeared that the order had been made, 
after a hearing in which transfer of the 
certificate was considered, without any 
proof of public need for the extension. 
Central Truck Lines, Inc. et al. v. Rail- 
road Commission of Florida et al. 2 
S2d 658. e 


Although a complaint against the fail- 
ure of a bus company to furnish ade- 
quate year-round service to a resort area 
was withdrawn when the company com- 
mitted itself to a schedule satisfactory 
to a commuters’ association, the New 
York commission called attention to the 
fact that it would adhere to the general 
rule against duplication of carrier serv- 
ice only so long as the service of the cer- 
tified carrier was adequate. Re Flying 
Fagle White Way Lines, Inc. (Case 
12691). 


The application of a taxicab associa- 
tion for approval of its incorporation 


a ala 


and for operating authority was denied | 


by the Pennsylvania commission, which 
found that the testimony of its officers 
indicated that they lacked the managerial 
skill necessary to operate a cab com- 
pany to the best interest of the public. 
Re G. I. Taxicab Asso., Inc, (Applica- 


tion Docket No. 65595, Folders 1 and 2, | 


Securities Certificate No. 519). 


The supreme judicial court of Massa- 
chusetts held that where a milk producer 
contracted to haul another producer’s 
milk, but without the other’s knowledge 
obtained a certificate as a common car- 
rier, he was not entitled to recover the 
difference between contract rates and 
higher rates filed as common carrier, 
since he was acting as contract carrier 
rather than common carrier. Rugg v. 
Davis et al. 69 NE2d 579. 


The Wisconsin commission, in pre- 
scribing increased rates for a telephone 
company, authorized a charge of $2 for 
a change in type of instrument, as a de- 
terrent to frequent changes, in lieu of the 
company’s present desk-set rate of 10 
cents a month in addition to the regular 
rate for that class of service. Re Cream 
Valley Teleph. Co. (2-U-2249). 
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A provision in a state motor carrier | 


statute that it should not apply to the 
carrying of passengers in interstate com- 
merce where Congress or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had acted was 
interpreted by a California court as 
meaning that the statute would not apply 
if Federal action had been taken, irre- 
spective of the extent to which the Fed- 
eral legislation was complete or efficient. 


People v, Van Horn, 174 P2d 12. 


The Missouri commission approved 
the application of a railroad for author- 
ity to discontinue custodian service at a 
small village station where the station 


was being operated at an out-of-pocket 


loss. Re Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co. (Case No. 10,911). 


Note.—The cases above referred to, where decided by courts or regulatory commissions, will be 
published in full or abstracted in Public Utilities Reports. 
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CHAMPLIN REFINING CO. v. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Champlin Refining Company 


United States of America et al. 


No. 21 
— US —, 91 L ed —, 67 S Ct 1 
November 18, 1946 





EVIEW of decree dismissing injunction suit against Inter- 
R state Commerce Commission to prevent enforcement of 
order requiring oil company to comply with valuation procedure 
as an interstate pipe-line company; affirmed. For lower court 


decision, see (1945) 61 PUR(NS) 321, 59 F Supp 978. 


Interstate commerce, § 6 — Oil pipe-line company — Interstate Commerce Act. 
1. A company transporting oil products through its pipe line from its 
refinery in one state to markets for sale to the public in another state is 
engaged in transportation in commerce as a common carrier within the 
meaning of the Interstate Commerce Act, p. 66. 


Valuation, § 7 — Jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission — Oil pipe- 
line company. 

2. The provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act directing the Commis- 
sion to investigate, ascertain, and report the value of all property owned 
or used by every common carrier subject to the provisions of the act apply 
to a company transporting its own petroleum products by pipe line from 
its refinery to market for sale in other states as a statutory common carrier 
within the provision of the act that the term “common carrier” shall in- 
clude “‘all pipe-line companies,” p. 66. 


Interstate commerce, § 1 — Power of Congress — Private carrier. 

3. The power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce is not dependent 
q on the technical common carrier status but is quite as extensive over a pri- 
vate carrier, p. 68. 


Interstate commerce, § 1 — Powers of Congress — Private pipe-line carrier — 
Requirement of information. 

4. The commerce power of Congress is adequate to support the require- 

ment of the Interstate Commerce Act that a pipe-line company transport- 

ing petroleum products in interstate commerce furnish to the Interstate 

Commerce Commission information as to facilities being used in interstate 

marketing of its products, whether the company be considered a private 
carrier or a common carrier, p. 68. 


Constitutional law, § 17 — Due process — Regulation of pipe-line company. 


5. The requirement of the Interstate Commerce Act that a pipe-line com- 
pany, whether technically a private carrier or a common carrier, furnish 


[5] 65 66 PUR(NS) 
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UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


to the Interstate Commerce Commission information as to facilities being 
used in interstate marketing of its products does not violate the due process 
clause of the Constitution by i imposing upon a private carrier the obligations 
of a conventional common carrier for hire, p. 68. 


(REED, FRANKFURTER, DoucLas, and Burton, JJ., 


APPEARANCES: Dan Moody, of 
Austin, Texas, argued the cause on 
the original argument and reargument 
and Harry O. Glasser, of Enid, Okla- 
homa, argued the cause on reargument 
for appellant; Edward Dumbauld, of 
Washington, D. C., argued the cause 
on the original argument and reargu- 
ment, for appellees. 


Mr. Justice JACKSON delivered the 
opinion of the court: 

[1, 2] The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, acting under § 19(a) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act,’ or- 
dered the appellant to furnish certain 
inventories, schedules, maps, and 
charts of its pipe-line property.* 
Champlin’s objections that the act 
does not authorize the order, or if 


dissent. ) 


it be construed to do so is unconsti- 
tutional, were overruled by the Com.- 
mission and again by the district 
court which dismissed the company’s 
suit for an injunction.’ These ques- 
tions of law are brought here by ap- 
peal. Judicial Code, § 238, 28 USCA 
§ 345, 8 FCA title 28, § 345. 
Champlin owns and operates a line 
of 6-inch pipe, 516 miles in length, ly- 
ing in five states. Originating at 
Champlin’s Enid, Oklahoma refinery, 
it crosses Kansas, Nebraska, a part of 
South Dakota, and ends in Iowa. It 
is used only to convey the company’s 
own refinery products to its own term- 
inal stations at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
Superior, Nebraska, and Rock Rapids, 
Iowa, at each of which the line con- 








1“. . the Commission shall . . . in- 
vestigate, ascertain, and report the value of 
all the property owned or used by every com- 
mon carrier subject to the provisions of this 
act. . . . The Commission shall make an 
inventory which shall list the property of 
every common carrier subject to the provi- 
sions of this act in detail, and show the value 
thereof as hereinafter provided, and shall 
classify the physical property, as nearly as 
practicable, in conformity with classification 
of expenditures for road and equipment, as 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.” [March 1, 1913] 37 Stat 701, Chap 
92, 49 USCA § 19a, 10A FCA title 49, § 19a. 

20On May 15, 1941, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, by letter addressed to the 
president of the Champlin Refining Company, 
requested that the company prepare and file 
with the Commission “a complete inventory 
of the pipe-line property of the Champlin Re- 
fining Company, except land, showing the 
quantities, units, classes, kinds, and condition 
thereof.” The Commission enclosed with its 
letter copies of its Valuation Orders Nos. 26 
and 27, with which the inventory was to 
comply. The Champlin Company did not re- 
spond to the request in a manner satisfactory 
to the Commission, and on June 12, 1944, the 


66 PUR(NS) 


Commission made the order of which the 
company here complains. It directed the com- 
pany to comply with the provisions of Valua- 
tion Orders Nos. 26 and 27 within ninety 
days of the service of the order. 

In response to the Commission’s letter of 
May 15, 1941, the Champlin Company filed 
with the Commission information and charts 
which it believed would satisfy the Commis- 
sion’s request. The Commission, however, 
returned that report to the company, because 
in it the company had not recognized that 
it was a statutory commor carrier and had 
not compiled the report from that viewpoint. 
The company then requested a hearing be- 
fore the Commission to determine its status. 
On December 14, 1942, and on reargument, 
June 12, 1944, the Commission decided that 
appellant is a common carrier subject to the 
provisions of the act. After the Commission 
had issued its supplementary order of June 
12, 1944, appellant petitioned the district 
court for an injunction against the order. In 
accordance with §§ 46 and 47 of title 28, 
USCA, 7 FCA titie 28, §§ 46 and 47, the 
district judge convened a three-judge court, 
which heard the case and dismissed appellant's 
petition. 
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CHAMPLIN REFINING CO. v. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


nects with storage facilities from 
which deliveries are made. 

The statute, so far as relevant, says 
that it shall apply “to common car- 
riers engaged in” “transportation of 
oil or other commodity” by pipe line 
from one state to another. It pro- 
vides also, that “common carrier’”’ in- 
cludes “all pipe-line companies.” * 
This language on its face would 
seem to cover the appellant’s opera- 
tion. 

Champlin contends, however, that 
the “transportation” mentioned in 
the act does not refer to the carriage 
of one’s own goods. The district 
court has found that Champlin is the 
sole owner of the products transported 
through its pipe line; it has never 
transported, offered to transport, or 
been asked to transport any products 
belonging to any other company or 
person; its pipe line does not connect 
with any other pipe line but only with 
storage tanks at the three terminal 
points; there are no facilities for put- 
ting any petroleum product into the 
line other than at the Enid refinery; 
delivery of the products at the three 
terminal points is made from Champ- 
lin’s storage tanks by means of truck 
racks or railroad tank-car racks and 
is not made directly from the pipe line 
in any instance; no tariffs stating 
transportation charges have been filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission or with any state Commission 
or regulatory body. 

Because of these facts the appellant 
suggests that the language and hold- 
ing of this court concerning the Uncle 
Sam Oil Company in Pipe Line 
Cases (United States v. Ohio Oil Co. 
[1914]) 234 US 548, 58 L ed 1459, 
34 S Ct 956, approved in Valvoline 
Oil Co. v. United States (1939) 308 
US 141, 84 L ed 151, 60 S Ct 160, 
govern this case. The Uncle Sam 
Company operation is described as 
“simply drawing oil from its own 
wells across a state line to its own re- 
finery for its own use, and that is all. 

.’ Pipe Line Cases (United 
States v. Ohio Oil Co.) supra, 234 US 
at p. 562. The court considered this 
was not “transportation” within the 
meaning of the act. 

But we think it would expand the 
actual holding of that case to apply 
its conclusion to Champlin. The con- 
trolling fact under the statute is trans- 
porting commodities from state to 
state by pipe line. Admittedly Champ- 
lin is not a common carrier in the 
sense of the common-law carrier for 
hire. However, the act does not stop 
at this but goes on to say that its use 
of the term “common carrier”’ is to in- 
clude all pipe-line companies— a mean- 
ingless addition if it thereby included 
only what the term without more al- 
ways had included. While Champlin 





#§ 1. “(1) That the provisions of this act 
shall apply to common carriers engaged in— 


“(b) The transportation of oil or other 
commodity by pipe line from 
one state to any other state 


‘common carrier’ as 
used in this act shall include all pipe-line 
companies; express companies; sleeping-car 
companies; and all persons, natural or arti- 
ficial, engaged in such transportation as afore- 


“(3) (a) The term 
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said as common carriers for hire.” [Febru- 
ary 28, 1920] 41 Stat 471, Chap 91, as amend- 
ed [June 19, 1934] 48 Stat 1102, Chap 652, 
49 USCA § 1, 10A FCA title 49,§ 1. The 
last words of § 1(3)(a), “engaged in such 
transportation as aforesaid as common car- 
riers for hire,” do “not affect the generality 
of the first clause as to pipe-line companies.’ 

Valvoline Oil Co. v. United States (1939) 
= US 141, 146, 84 L ed 151, 154, 60 S Ct 
160. 
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technically is transporting its own oil, 
manufacturing processes have been 
completed ; the oil is not being moved 
for Champlin’s own use. These inter- 
state facilities are operated to put its 
finished products in the market in in- 
terstate commerce at the greatest eco- 
nomic advantage. 

Examination of Champlin’s pricing 
methods supports the view that appel- 
lant is engaged in transportation even 
though the products are still its own 
when moved. The district court 
found that price at the terminal points 
includes f. o. b. price at the Enid re- 
finery and an additional sum called a 
differential. The differential is the 
through railroad freight rate from 
Enid to the final destination (usually 
the purchaser’s place of business) less 
the carrying charges from the pipe- 
line terminal to final destination. The 
district court found, however, that 
competitive and other conditions 
“sometimes cause departures from the 
prices arrived at in accordance with 
the formula above described.” Ap- 
pellant states that as to some deliveries 
“rail rates were used merely as a basis 
for calculating a delivered price, not as 
a charge for transportation.” Even 
so, and even though departures from 
the calculated differential are substan- 
tial and frequent, we think this prac- 
tice points up a significant distinction 
from the Uncle Sam Case. 

We hold that Champlin’s operation 
is transportation within the meaning 
of the act and that the statute supports 
the Commission’s order to furnish in- 
formation. 


[3, 4] Appellant further contends 
that, as so construed, the act exceeds 
the commerce power of Congress and 
violates the due process clause of the 
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Fifth Amendment because it is argued 
that this interpretation converts a pri- 
vate pipe line into a public utility and 
requires a private carrier to become a 
common carrier. But our conclusion 
rests on no such basis and affords no 
such implication. The power of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce 
is not dependent on the technical com- 
mon-carrier status but is quite as ex- 
tensive over a private carrier. This 
power has yet been invoked only to the 
extent of requiring Champlin to fur- 
nish certain information as to facilities 
being used in interstate marketing of 
its products. The commerce power is 
adequate to support this requirement 
whether appellant be considered a pri- 
vate carrier or a common carrier. 

[5] The contention that the statute 
as so construed violates the due process 
clause by imposing upon a private car- 
rier the obligations of a conventional 
common carrier for hire is too prema- 
ture and hypothetical to warrant con- 
sideration on this record. The ap- 
pellant in its entire period of operation 
has never been asked to carry the 
products of another and may never be. 
So far, the Commission has made no 
order which changes the appellant’s 
obligations to any other company or 
person. If it does, it will be timely to 
consider concrete requirements and 
their specific effects on appellant. At 
present, appellant is asked only to pro- 
vide information about a subject with- 
in the power possessed by Congress 
and delegated to the Commission, and 
that cannot be considered a taking of 
property even if it arouses appellant’s 
premonitions. 

We hold that the order before us is 
authorized by statute and that in this 
respect the statute is within the com- 
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merce power and does not offend the 
Fifth Amendment. 
Affirmed. 


Mr. Justice REED, with whom Mr. 
Justice FRANKFURTER, Mr. Justice 
Dovuctas and Mr. Justice BurTON 
join, dissenting: This appeal brings 
into question the extent to which the 
Interstate Commerce Act covers pipe 
lines by virtue of the provisions of § 1 
and § 19a." Acting under the author- 
ity of these sections, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission called upon the 
appellant, Champlin Refining Compa- 
ny, for reports deemed appropriate for 
it to make, if it is a common carrier 
under the act. The appellant chal- 
lenged the Commission’s order on the 
ground that it was not covered by the 
sections. 


Champlin owns a pipe line for the 
carriage of oil or other similar com- 
modity from its refinery in Oklahoma 
to various distributing points in other 
states. It carries no commodities ex- 
cept its own produced in its own re- 
finery and delivered at the ends of the 
pipe line into its own storage or hold- 
ing tanks for sale to its customers. It 
also is sole owner of the stock of the 
Cimarron Valley Pipe Line Company, 
admittedly an intrastate common car- 
rier, that supplies the Champlin refin- 


ery with its crude oil. The Commis- 
sion’s orders for valuation reports do 
not treat Champlin and Cimarron as 
a unitary operation. The Commis- 
sion, at this bar, disclaimed expressly 
any intention to test the subjection of 
Champlin’s distributing pipe line to 
Commission power by Champlin’s 
ownership of the Cimarron stock. As 
the court treats the situation as though 
Champlin’s distributing pipe line, be- 
tween the refinery and the sale tanks 
only, were involved, we accept for the 
purpose of this dissent the Commis- 
sion’s view of the test to be applied to 
Champlin. 

Section 1 of the act applies its pro- 
visions to “common carriers engaged 
in the transportation of oil” or similar 
commodities. In Pipe Line Cases 
(United States v. Ohio Oil Co. 
[1914]) 234 US 548, 58 L ed 1459, 
34 S Ct 956, and Valvoline Oil Co. v. 
United States (1939) 308 US 141, 
84 L ed 151, 60 S Ct 160, this court 
interpreted the term “common car- 
rier” to include all interstate pipe-line 
companies that are engaged, within the 
purview of the act, in the transporta- 
tion of oil. In these cases, pipe-line 
companies that carried only their own 
oil, although all or a large part of it 
was purchased from producers prior 





149 USCA § 1: 

“(1) . . . The provisions of this chap- 
ter shall apply to common carriers engaged 
in— 


“(b) The transportation of oil or other 
commodity, except water and except natural 
or artificial gas, by pipe line, or partly by 
pipe line and partly by railroad or by water; 


“(3) (a) The term ‘common carrier’ as 
used in this chapter shall include all pipe-line 
companies; express companies; sleeping-car 
companies ; and all persons, natural or arti- 
ficial, engaged in such transportation as afore- 
said as common carriers for hire. 


49 USCA § 19a: 

, The Commission shall . . . in- 
vestigate, ascertain, and report the value of 
all the property owned or used by every 
common carrier subject to the provisions of 
this chapter. . . . The Commission shall 

make an inventory which shall list 
the property of every common carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of this chapter in detail, 
and show the value thereof as_ hereinafter 
provided, and shall classify the physical prop- 
erty, as nearly as practicable, in conformity 
with the classification of expenditures for road 
and equipment, as prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 
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to its carriage in the pipe lines, were 
held common carriers within the mean- 
ing and purpose of the act, though not 
common carriers in the technical sense 
of holding oneself out to carry in- 
discriminately all oil offered, because 
the act’s evident purpose was to bring 
within its scope all pipe lines that 
would carry all oil offered “if only the 
offerers would sell” at the carrier’s 
price. In the Valvoline Case, this in- 
terpretation of the 1906 Act [June 
29] 34 Stat 584, Chap 3591, 49 USCA 
§ 1, was found to have been carried 
into the act, as amended in 1920, 41 
Stat 474, Chap 91, despite certain 
changes in language. Supra, 308 US 
at p. 145, 84 L ed at p. 154. 

It is to be noted, however, that the 
Pipe Line and Valvoline Cases did not 
bring within the scope of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act all pipe lines that 
carried oil interstate. If the compa- 
nies were common carriers in sub- 
stance, the act made them so in form. 
Those pipe lines held covered by the 
act in Pipe Line Cases and Valvoline 
were found common carriers in sub- 
stance because they purchased and car- 
ried all oil offered. The Interstate 
Commerce Act continually has re- 
quired such carriers to be engaged in 
the transportation of oil or other com- 
modities. In Pipe Line Cases, a com- 
pany, Uncle Sam Oil Company, 
though a pipe line carrying oil, was 
held beyond the act’s reach because not 
engaged in the transportation of oil as 
a common carrier within the purpose 
of the act. 

“When, as in this case, a company 


is simply drawing oil from its own 
wells across ‘a state line to its own re- 
finery’ for its own use, and that is all, 
we do not regard it as falling within 
the description of the act, the transpor- 
tation being merely an incident to use 
at the end.” 234 US at p. 562, 58 L 
ed at p. 1471. 

There has been no change bearing 
on this question in the applicable acts 
since Pipe Line Cases. As a matter of 
statutory construction, we see no rea- 
son to change from this court’s long- 
standing interpretation. If Congress 
desires to undertake regulation of the 
transportation of an interstate carrier, 
in substance a private carrier, it un- 
derstands the method of approach. 49 
USCA § 304(a) (3), 10A FCA title 
49, § 304(a) (3). There is no 
pertinent legislative history to support 
so broad an interpretation of pipe-line 
legislation. The evil sought to be rem- 
edied was the mastery of oil through 
control of the gathering facilities.* If 
a line does not carry oil of others, it is 
not transporting within the contem- 
plation of the act. 

In the Uncle Sam Case it was said 
that the transportation of oil from well 
to refinery was “merely an incident to 
use at the end.” We see no difference 
between the use contemplated by the 
Uncle Sam Company and this compa- 
ny. Each carries its own oil for the 
same ultimate purpose—to reach the 
market. 

Nor can we see any significant dis- 
tinction from the Uncle Sam Case in 
the practice of Champlin to use fre- 
quently the freight rate from Enid to 





2234 US at pp. 558, 559, 58 L ed at p. 1470, 
34 S Ct 956: 

“By the before-mentioned and subordinate 
lines the Standard Oil Company had made 
itself master of the only practicable oil trans- 
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fornia and the Atlantic ocean, and carried 
much the greater part of the oil between those 
points.” 
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the final destination as a measure of 
the addition to Enid refinery, f. o. b. 
price that it will charge at its distribut- 
ing tanks. This practice is departed 
from to meet competition. Naturally 
some transportation cost must be add- 
ed to the refinery price for deliveries 
elsewhere. How much it is or how it 
is calculated does not seem to us to 
bear upon the question of whether 
Champlin is “a common carrier en- 
gaged in the transportation of oil” 
within the scope of the act. 

We would have a very different case 
than the one before us if Congress had 
provided that all owners of pipe lines 
carrying oil in interstate commerce 
should give appropriate information to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This is not what § 19a does. It re- 
quires reports only from “every com- 
mon carrier subject to the provisions” 
of the act. When an enterprise is 
“subject to the provisions” of the act 


is defined by § 1(1)(b) and § 1(3). 


Therefore, it is not § 19a but § 1 that 
must be construed. The definition of 
§ 1 flows not only into § 19a but also 
into various other sections. Once an 
enterprise is found to be included in 
§ 1, the Interstate Commerce Act sub- 
jects it to § 19a and other provisions 
dealing with common carriers “subject 
to” the act. Thus, to give several in- 
stances, it must provide equal and rea- 
sonable transportation to all comers 
(§ 1(4)-(6)); and it must file a 
schedule of rates ($ 6(1)). If, there- 
fore, any doubt is felt about the appli- 
cability of some of these requirements, 
the doubts are properly to be taken in- 
to account in determining the scope of 
§ 1. The range of servitudes to which 
this pipe line is subjected by including 
it in § 1 bears vitally upon whether such 
a construction should be given to § 1. 

For the reasons detailed above, we 
do not think that Champlin is covered 
by the act and we would reverse the 
decree of the district court. 
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Re First Iowa Hydro-Electric Cooperative 


Opinion No. 142, Project No. 1853 
September 24, 1946 


ETITION by state of Iowa to reopen question of Federal juris- 

diction over power project; denied. For earlier proceedings, 

see (1946) — US —, 90 L ed —, 63 PUR(NS) 193, 66 S Ct 

906; (1945) 80 US App DC 211, 60 PUR(NS) 343, 151 F2d 
20; (1944) 52 PUR(NS) 82. 


Water, § 18.1 — Power project — Federal license — Necessity. 
A license under the Federal Power Act is required for the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of a power project in a river when the project 
would affect the interests of interstate commerce or occupy public lands 
of the United States, aside from the matter of navigability of the river. 
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By the ComMission: By petition 
filed June 28, 1946, as supplemented 
on August 26, 1946, the state of lowa 
(“intervener”) seeks to reopen the 
question of the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion over the proposed Project No. 
1853 of the First lowa Hydro-Electric 
Cooperative on the Cedar and Missis- 
sippi rivers near Moscow, Iowa. The 
state also seeks to have the Commis- 
sion broaden the scope of its order 
dated August 6, 1946, so as to permit, 
among other things, the receipt of ev- 
idence concerning the Commission’s 
jurisdiction over the project.’ 

The description of the proposed 
project and the history of proceedings 
before the Commission are set forth 
in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
rendered on April 29, 1946.? 


While counsel for the state make 
numerous contentions in support of 
the present petition as supplemented, 
it appears that all of them revolve 
around the claim that the Cedar and 
Iowa rivers are not navigable waters 
of the United States and, therefore, 
the project is not within the Commis- 
sions’s jurisdiction under the Federal 
Power Act, 16 USCA § 791a, herein- 
after called the “Act.” It is also con- 
tended that the state did not have 
notice of the proceeding on the declara- 
tion of intention in which the Commis- 
sion on June 3, 1941, found among 
other things that the Cedar and Iowa 
rivers are navigable waters of the 
United States; and it is claimed that 
such findings are ex parte and not 
binding on the state. 

The declaration of intention was 


filed and the Commission made its in- 
vestigation and findings under § 23(b) 
of the Act, 16 USCA § 817, which 
does not require notice or opportunity 
for a hearing. When the declaration 
of intention to construct the proposed 
project was filed and the investigation 
and findings were made thereon, the 
Commission had not adopted any reg- 
ulation providing for notice thereon. 
As a matter of courtesy to the state in 
which a proposed project was to be 
constructed the Commission did, how- 
ever, have an established policy of ad- 
vising the governor or other responsi- 
ble state officials of the filing of a 
declaration of intention inviting in- 
formation and comments from the 
state. 

The Commission followed its usual 
practice when by letter of February 7, 
1940, it advised the governor of the 
state of Iowa of the filing of the orig- 
inal declaration of intention. Having 
received no response to the notice and 
invitation on the original declaration 
of intention, the Commission did not 
advise state officials of the filing of the 
supplement. However, on June 3, 
1941, the date the Commission made 
its findings on the declaration of in- 
tention as supplemented, it transmitted 
a copy of the findings to the State 
Commerce Commission, Des Moines, 
Towa, but had no response thereto. 

In its present petition, as supple- 
mented, the state denies receipt of the 
letter of February 7, 1940, or of any 
notice of the filing of the original 
declaration of intention. It is possible, 
of course, that the letter of February 





1 After remard of the application to the 
Commission pursuant to the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, the Commission on August 6, 
1946, upon further consideration of the record, 
ordered a further hearing limited to the re- 
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ceipt of additional evidence concerning the 
design and economic feasibility of the proposed 
project. 

s— US —, — L ed —, 63 PUR(NS) 193, 
66 S Ct 906. 
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7, 1940, did not reach the governor. 
On the other hand, the lack of response 
may be explained as the state said in 
its petition for rehearing before the 
Supreme Court: “It is fair to assume 
that when the original letter of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1940, was received by the 
governor of Iowa advising of the filing 
of the original declaration of intention 
to build the original project which did 
not include the diversion of the water 
of the river, that the governor did not 
deem that the proposal merited or re- 
quired the wasting of any time in ap- 
pearing in connection with it.” 

But even if the state did not receive 
the notice of the filing of the original 
declaration of intention, or the copy of 
the finding of June 3, 1941, it does 
not appear that the state has suffered 
any legal injury absent some statutory 
or constitutional requirement for no- 
tice to the state. 

Section 23(b) of the Act requires 
that we cause immediate investigation 
to be made of any proposed construc- 
tion brought to our attention by a de- 
clarant. The manner and method of 
conducting the investigation has been 
left to the judgment and discretion of 
the Commission. We adopted the 
most appropriate method for this case 
and caused an investigation to be made 
by the staff and found on June 3, 
1941, that the proposed project was 
within the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion on three grounds, namely, that 
the Cedar and Iowa rivers are naviga- 
ble waters of the United States; that 
the proposed project will affect the 
flow of navigable waters of the United 
States including the Mississippi river 


at Muscatine, Iowa, and the interests 
of interstate commerce would be af- 
fected by the proposed construction; 
and that certain public lands of the 
United States described therein would 
be affected by the proposed project. 

In its petition, as supplemented, the 
state requests that the Commission 
modify or set aside its findings entered 
June 3, 1941, “in so far as they may 
be claimed to determine that the Cedar 
and Iowa rivers are navigable waters 
of the United. States, and in so far as 
they may be claimed to determine that 
the Commission has jurisdiction to 
affirmatively authorize the construc- 
tion and operation of the project in 
issue.” The state also requests that 
the Commission reconsider the order 
dated August 6, 1946, so as to provide 
a hearing on the question of navigabil- 
ity of the Cedar and Iowa rivers and 
it refers to certain evidence which it 
proposes ‘to offer, concerning the 
navigability of these rivers. 

The evidentiary material to which 
the state specifically refers in its peti- 
tion was considered by us in making 
our 1941 findings. The state leans 
heavily on the act of May 6, 1870 (16 
Stat 121), and the act of August 18, 
1894 (28 Stat 356; 33 USCA § 31), 
which were called to the attention of 
the Supreme Court in state’s original 
brief, and the court said that “the 
project is clearly within the juris- 
diction of the Commission under the 
Federal Power Act.”* In its peti- 
tion for rehearing before the Supreme 
Court the state again called the court’s 
attention to the acts of May 6, 
1870, and August 18, 18944 Re- 





8 Note 2, supra, 63 PUR(NS) at p. 198. 

4In its petition for rehearing before the 
Supreme Court the state said: 

“At this point we desire to call the atten- 


tion of the court again as we did on page 40 
of our brief on the original submission, to the 
point that Congress determined the fact and 
by enactments gave expression to the fact that 
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hearing was denied on May 27, 1946.5 

Although it questions our finding 
of the navigability of the Cedar and 
Iowa rivers, the state does not question 
the merits of our finding that by rea- 
son of the diversion of water from the 
Cedar to the Mississippi river the 
project would affect the interests of 
interstate commerce, nor that it would 
occupy certain public lands of the 
United States. Either one of the latter 
two grounds of jurisdiction would be 
sufficient to require a license under the 
Act for the construction, operation 
and maintenance of the project.® 

The Supreme Court has said that 
“for the purposes of this application 
it is settled that the project will affect 
the navigability of the Cedar, Iowa, 


and Mississippi rivers, each of which 
has been determined to be a part of 
the navigable waters of the United 
States; will affect the interests of in- 
terstate commerce; will flood certain 
public lands of the United States; and 
will require for its construction a 
license from the Commission.” 7 But, 
if those questions had not been settled, 
the application and the record thereon 
contains ample evidence of the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction over the project 
under the Act. 

Accordingly we are of the opinion 
that the request of the state for further 
evidence and discussion of the ques- 
tion of navigability of the Cedar and 
Iowa rivers should be denied. An ap- 
propriate order will be entered. 





the Iowa river from approximately its point 
of junction with the Mississippi river and 
for a distance of 20 miles from that junction 
and to a point above the town of Wapello 
located upon the Iowa river is not a naviga- 
ble river or a public highway. We again set 
out these enactments for the information of 
the court: 

“*Acts of Congress of May 6, 1870. (Iowa 
river.) So much of the Iowa river within 
the state of Iowa, as lies north of the town 
of Wapello shall not be deemed a navigable 
= or public highway, but dams and bridges 

constructed across it. (Rev. Stat. 
1878, § 5278, 33 USCA § 31.) 


“*Acts of Congress of August 18, 1894. So 
much of the Iowa river within the state of 
Iowa as lies between the town of Toolsboro 
and the town of Wapello in the county of 
Louisa, shall nct be deemed a navigable river 
or public highway, but dams and bridges may 
be constructed across it. (Chap 299, 53rd 
Congress, 2nd Session, 33 USCA § 31.)’” 

5— US —, —L ed —, 66S Ct 1336. 

6 Note 2, supra, 63 PUR(NS) at p. 203, 66 
S Ct at p. 915; see also Georgia Power Co. 
v. Federal Power Commission (1946) 62 PUR 
(NS) 143, 152 F2d 908, 913. 

7 Note 2 supra, 63 PUR(NS) at p. 198, 66 
S Ct at p. 911. 
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LA MAR v. COMMONWEALTH TELEPHONE CO. 


WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mrs. Max La Mar 


Vv 


Commonwealth Telephone Company 
et al. 


2-U-2196 
October 21, 1946 


OMPLAINT by prospective customer against telephone com- 
C pany for refusal to extend service; extension ordered. 


Service, § 132 — Duty to serve — Customer within area of undertaking — Dupli- 
cation of facilities. 
1. A telephone utility has a duty to serve all residents of the area of its 


undertaking even though duplication of facilities results in certain cases, 
p. 76. 


Service, § 121 — Duty to serve — Area of undertaking — Relevant factors. 
2. The residence of a prospective customer was held to be within the area 
of the undertaking of a telephone company, and entitled to service, from 
the facts that the utility offered no objection to a map showing that the resi- 
dence was within its area and conceded that its refusal to render service 
on request was based on an erroneous conception of a delineation agree- 
ment with another company, p. 76. 


Service, § 132 — Right of public to reasonable service — Consent of utility. 
Statement, in dissenting opinion, that the right of the public to reasonably 
adequate service from both utilities whose undertakings cover an area does 
not depend upon the consent of one of the companies to be governed by the 


decision of the Commission as to which should serve a certain resident, 
p. 77. 


Service, § 445 — Telephones — Extension of service — Social and business rela- 
tionship — Duplication of facilities. 
Statement that if a subscriber of a telephone exchange can demand that 
such exchange be extended so as to follow him when he moves into an 
area already served by another exchange, solely because of his desire to 
perpetuate past social and business relationships, there will be no limit to 
the duplication of lines and the purpose of the Anti-duplication Act would 
be frustrated, p. 78. 
(Bryan, Commissioner, dissents.) 


¥ 


By the Commission: In May, Baraboo, Sauk county, complained to 
1946, Mrs. Max La Mar, Route #1, the Commission that the Baraboo 
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Farmers Mutual Telephone Company 
would not extend telephone service to 
her because the La Mar premises were 
allegedly within the territory served 
from the Wisconsin Dells exchange of 
Commonwealth Telephone Company. 
Notice of investigation and hearing 
and assessment of costs was issued on 


July 9, 1946. 


APPEARANCES: Mrs. Max La Mar, 
Baraboo, for the complainant; Com- 
monwealth Telephone Company, by 
H. W. Pike, Vice President, Madison, 
and Baraboo Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Company, by Irvin Bump, Sec- 
retary, Baraboo, for the respondents; 
K. J. Jackson, rates and research de- 
partment, of the Commission Staff. 

The Lar Mar premises are located 
on county trunk highway A in the 
southeast 1/4 of the southeast 1/4 of 
section 26, town of Delton, Sauk coun- 
ty. It is about 3-3/4 miles, air-line 
distance, from Wisconsin Dells and 
6-1/4 miles, air-line distance, from 
Baraboo. Pole-line facilities of Com- 
monwealth Telephone Company ex- 
tend past the premises serving a cus- 
tomer who is about 845 feet to the 
south. In order to serve La Mar, the 
Baraboo Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Company would have to extend its line 
1,715 feet north, which would dupli- 
cate the line of Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Company for 845 feet. 

Commonwealth Telephone Com- 
pany objects to the extension of serv- 
ice by the Baraboo Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Company as it considers the 
La Mar premises to be within the terri- 
tory that it serves from its Wisconsin 
Dells exchange, and because such ex- 
tension would duplicate its lines for a 
distance of 845 feet. 
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The Baraboo Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Company operates in rural ter- 
ritory adjacent to the city of Baraboo 
and obtains switching service at the 
Baraboo exchange of Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company. From the testimony 
it appears that it declined to extend 
its lines to the La Mar premises be- 
cause it considered the area to be with- 
in Commonwealth Telephone Com- 
pany territory. However, the secre- 
tary of the Baraboo Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Company stated in his tes- 
timony that that company is willing to 
serve Mrs. La Mar if the Commission 
directed it to do so. 

[1, 2] There was submitted in evi- 
dence an exchange area boundary line 
map which had been filed with the 
Commission by Wisconsin Telephone 
Company on February 28, 1945, to- 
gether with proof of service of copies 
of such map signed by the Common- 
wealth Telephone Company and Bara- 
boo Farmers Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany. This map purports to delineate 
the boundary and territory in which 
the Baraboo Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Company now serves and will 
serve the public, and also shows a 
boundary line between areas in which 
Commonwealth Telephone Company 
and the Baraboo Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Company, particularly in 
section 26, town of Delton, Sauk coun- 
ty, are serving or are willing to serve. 
Such boundary line shows that the 
southeast 1/4 of the southeast 1/4 of 
section 26 is within the service under- 
taking of Baraboo Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Company. Inasmuch as 
the Baraboo Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Company offered no objection 
to the boundary line above referred to 
as indicated by the map filed by Wis- 
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LA MAR v. COMMONWEALTH TELEPHONE CoO. 


consin Telephone Company and the 
refusal of the Baraboo Farmers Mu- 
tual Telephone Company to give the 
service requested by Mrs. La Mar was 
evidently based upon an erroneous 
conception of an agreement between it 
and Commonwealth Telephone Com- 
pany, and is really willing to give such 
service, the Commission concludes 
that the undertaking of service of the 
Baraboo Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Company includes service to Mrs. La 
Mar at her premises located in the 
southeast 1/4 of the southeast 1/4 of 
section 26, town of Delton, Sauk coun- 
ty. 

The Commission finds : 

That the undertaking of service of 
Baraboo Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Company in the town of Delton, Sauk 
county, includes service to the Max La 
Mar premises in the southeast 1/4 of 
the southeast 1/4 of section 26, of such 
town, and that reasonably adequate 
service requires that service from the 
Baraboo Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Company be furnished said Max La 
Mar. 


The Commission 
cludes: 


That Baraboo Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Company should be re- 
quired to extend service to the said 
premises of Max La Mar. 

ORDER 

It is therefore ordered: 

That the Baraboo Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Company be and hereby is 
directed to extend service to the Max 
La Mar premises in section 26, town 
of Delton, Sauk county. 


therefore con- 


Bryan, Commissioner, dissenting : 
The majority finds that the undertak- 
ing of service of the Baraboo Farmers 


Mutual Telephone Company includes 
service to the premises of Max La Mar 
in the town of Delton, With this find- 
ing I agree. However, I also consider 
that both this company and the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Company, by 
virtue of rendering local service in that 
town, have assumed an undertaking of 
service for the entire town of Delton. 
See § 196.50(2) and §§ 196.26 to 
196.30, Statutes, inclusive. 

The majority concludes that the un- 
dertaking of the Baraboo Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Company includes 
service to the La Mar premises be- 
cause its secretary testified that he 
thought his company would be willing 
to make the extension if directed to do 
so by the Commission. The right of 
the public to reasonably adequate serv- 
ice from each of these public utilities 
does not hang by so slender a thread as 
the consent of one of the companies to 
be governed by the decision of the 
Commission. It is, on the contrary, 
firmly based on the statutes above 
cited. Each of the telephone companies 
owes a duty to extend its facilities in 
the town of Delton where such an ex- 
tension is found by the Commission to 
be necessary for the reasonably ade- 
quate service of the public. To hold 
otherwise is to nullify the power con- 
ferred upon the Commission by the 
legislature. 

While the majority finds that rea- 
sonably adequate service requires the 
extension, the facts relied upon are not 
discussed. The testimony shows that 
the La Mars moved to the farm in 
question less than two years ago from 
another farm which was served by the 
Baraboo Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Company. They made no investiga- 
tion at that time as to the availability 
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of Baraboo exchange telephone service 
at the new location. Naturally, their 
social and business _ relationships, 
formed over many years, tie them 
closer to Baraboo than to Wisconsin 
Dells, and it is only natural to desire 
to perpetuate them. Anyone who 
moves from one community to another 
is likely to experience similar desire. 
Deep roots pull hard. However, there 
is no reason to believe that if the La 
Mars should sell this farm, the subse- 
quent owner would not prefer the 
Commonwealth Telephone Company’s 
Wisconsin Dells exchange service 
which is now available at the farm. 
If so, the extension now proposed, in 
duplication of the existing lines, would 
become useless. The fact that the du- 
plication of lines involved is only 845 
feet does not change the principle. If 


a subscriber of a telephone exchange 
can demand that such exchange be ex- 
tended so as to follow him when he 
moves into an area already served by 
another exchange, solely because of his 
desire to perpetuate past social and 
business relationships, there would be 
no limit to the duplication of lines and 
the beneficent purposes of the Anti- 
Duplication Act (§ 196.50 (2) Stat- 
utes) would be frustrated. See Re La 
Crosse Teleph. Co. File U-2714, July 
18, 1922, 26 Wis RCR 848. 

The record, in my opinion, fails to 
disclose facts which warrant a finding 
that the extension sought by the 
complainant is necessary for the rea- 
sonably adequate service of the pub- 
lic. 

Therefore, it is my conclusion that 
the complaint should be dismissed. 





NEW YORK PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Westchester Lighting Company 


Case 12329 
September 25, 1946 


ETITION for approval of reduction in stated value of gas and 

P ctectic company’s no-par value stock, and for authority to 

credit the resulting reduction in capital to unearned surplus; 
granted subject to conditions. 


Accounting, § 56.2 — Capital changes — Common stock — Reduction in stated 
value — Write-off of impairment. 
Reduction of the stated value of a gas and electric company’s common stock 
and accompanying increase in its unearned surplus account, in order to 
provide for the ultimate writing off of balance sheet impairments, was 
deemed desirable and in the public interest, subject to the conditions that 
the company should record the write-down in a subaccount of Account 
270, designated as “Unearned Surplus-Special” to be used exclusively for 
the purpose of adjusting the balance sheet accounts of the company, and 
that no charges or credits be made to this subaccount unless authorized by 


further Commission order. 
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RE WESTCHESTER LIGHTING CO. 


APPEARANCES: Phillip Halpern, 
Counsel (by Raymond J. McVeigh, 
Assistant Counsel), for the Public 
Service Commission; Whitman, Ran- 
som, Coulson & Goetz (by Richard 
Smith and Cameron F. MacRae), 
New York city, Attorneys, for West- 
chester Lighting Company. 


Burritt, Commissioner: By a peti- 
tion verified February 5, 1946, West- 
chester Lighting Company (herein- 
after referred to as Westchester Com- 
pany) asks approval of a $7,524,000 
reduction in the aggregate stated value 
of its 836,000 presently outstanding 
shares of no-par value common stock 
from $36,784,000 to $29,260,000 and 
further asks approval to credit Account 
270 Unearned Surplus in the amount 
of such reduction or $7,524,000. Pub- 
lic hearings were held in New York 
city on March 22, 1946, April 5, 1946, 
and May 27, 1946, and a memorandum 
was filed by the petitioner on June 29, 
1946. 

The Westchester Company was in- 
corporated November 5, 1900, under 
the Transportation Corporations Law 
of the state of New York and is a 
“gas and electric corporation” within 
the meaning of Art. 2 of said law. 
It has been and is engaged in the dis- 
tribution and sale of both gas and elec- 
tric energy to the public in Westches- 
ter county, New York, and the distri- 
bution and sale of electric energy to the 
public in a portion of Bronx borough, 
New York city. By a petition in Case 
12316 the Westchester Company asked 
approval to transfer and sell all its 
electric plant and franchises located in 
the borough of the Bronx, New York 
city, to the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., and on Au- 
gust 6, 1946, the Commission ap- 
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proved a memorandum recommending 
a transfer. 

The petition in the present case re- 
cites that, “pending a determination 
by the Commission of adjustments to 
be made in petitioner’s accounts, the 
petitioner is unable to state the speci- 
fied purposes for which the surplus 
resulting from the proposed reduction 
is to be reserved and used.” It indi- 
cates, however, that while this surplus 
will be used for any purpose for which 
surplus may be used, no distribution of 
assets to stockholders will be made in 
connection therewith. The petition- 
er’s witness stated that it is anticipated 
that the surplus resulting from the pro- 
posed reduction in capital will be uti- 
lized in connection with adjustments of 
the baiance sheet accounts that may 
be determined upon at a later date. 
He further stated that these adjust- 
ments for the most part will relate to 
clearing up Westchester Company’s 
Acquisition Adjustment Account. 


Securities Outstanding 


The Westchester Company has no 
authorized or outstanding preferred 
stock at the present time,-all previously 
issued preferred stock having been 
converted into common stock prior to 
1928. It has 1,000,000 shares of no- 
par value common stock authorized of 
which 836,000 shares are outstanding. 
Prior to July 13, 1937, these 836,000 
outstanding shares of no-par value 
common stock had an aggregate stated 
value of $41,800,000. By Commis- 
sion order dated July 13, 1937, in Case 
9202, the aggregate stated value of the 
836,000 shares of common stock was 
reduced by $5,016,000 to the present 
stated value of $36,784,000 and the 
$5,016,000 reduction was transferred 
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to Unearned Surplus. This $5,016,- 
000 increase in Unearned Surplus in 
1937 was for the purpose of meeting 
contemplated adjustments or changes 
in assets which might be required. 
The record shows, however, that only 
two transactions have taken place in 
this account since that time, namely a 
debit of $825,349 in 1937 and a credit 
of $960,267 in 1938, so that the pres- 
ent balance in this account amounts to 
$5,150,918. The petitioner now pro- 
poses a further reduction of $7,524,- 
000 (and a transfer of the $7,524,000 
to Unearned Surplus) in the aggre- 
gate stated value of the 836,000 shares 
of no-par value common stock, thus 
reducing same from $36,784,000 to 
$29,260,000 or from $44 to $35 per 
share and increasing the balance in the 
Unearned Surplus Account from $5,- 
150,918 to $12,674,918. 

The record further shows that all 
the 836,000 shares of Westchester 
Company no-par value common stock 
are owned by the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York. The 1945 
Annual Report to the Commission of 
the Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York shows the ownership of 
these shares of Westchester Company 
common stock at a book cost to Con- 
solidated Edison Company of $29,- 
300,000 or approximately $35.05 per 
share. It thus appears that the present 
proposal contemplates reducing the ag- 
gregate stated value of these 836,000 
shares of common stock on the books 
of the Westchester Company to an 
amount closely approximating the 
reported book cost of same to the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New 
York. The petitioner presented in 
Exhibit 2 a certified copy of resolu- 
tions of the board of trustees of Con- 
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solidated Edison Company of New 
York consenting to the reduction of 
capital of the Westchester Company 
and to the change of statement re- 
specting the capital of the latter com- 
pany. It also presented in Exhibit 3 
a copy of a certificate of change of 
statement respecting capital and re- 
duction of capital of the Westchester 
Company (pursuant to § 36 of the 
Stock Corporation Law) which is pro- 
posed to be filed and also in Exhibit 
1 a certified copy of resolutions of the 
board of directors of the Westchester 
Company authorizing the reduction of 
capital and the filing of the above 


certificate respecting change of capital. 

As of December 31, 1945, the West- 
chester Company had the following 
long-term debt outstanding : 
Westchester Lighting Co.—First 

Mortgage, 5% 50-Year Gold 

Bonds due December 1, 1950.. $8,684,000 
Westchester Lighting Co.—Gen- 

eral Mortgage Bonds, 34% 

Series due July 1, 1967 ....... 25,000,000 
New York and Westchester 

Lighting Co. General Mortgage 

100-year Gold Coupon Bonds 

4% due July 1, 2004 .......... 10,000,000 


Total long-term debt ..... $43,684,000 


Financial Statements 


The petitioner presented in Ex- 
hibit 4 a statement of its financial con- 
dition as of December 31, 1945, which 
included the balance sheet of the West- 
chester Company (per books) as of 
December 31, 1945. This is shown 
(in rounded dollars) in Table I. Ex- 
hibit 4 also included the income state- 
ment (per books) of the Westchester 
Company for the calendar year 1945 
which is shown (in rounded dollars) 
on Table II. It is pertinent to point 
out here that the balance sheet shows 
under Assets and Other Debits an 
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RE WESTCHESTER LIGHTING CO. 


amount of $11,687,608 in the Plant 
Acquisition Adjustment Account and 
total Surplus (including $282,640 
Earned Surplus) of $5,433,558 under 
Liabilities and Other Credits. The 
balance sheet also includes $801,005 
for Property Held for Future Use 
representing land and land rights for 


the location of a proposed transmis- 
sion line. Attention is also called to 
Table II taken from the company’s 
Exhibit 4 which indicates that the 
manufactured gas business of the 
Westchester Company was operated 
at a loss in 1945 according to the com- 
pany’s unadjusted book figures. 


TaBLeE I 


Balance Sheet of Westchester Lighting Company Per Books as of December 31, 1945 
(Rounded Dollars) 


Assets and Other Debits 


Electric plant in service ....... $43,226,922 
Gas plant in service-mfg. gas ... 30,041,952 
Common utility plant :n service 6,662,567 
Construction work in progress .. 776,733 
Plant held for future use ....... 801,005 


lant acquisition adjustments ... 11,687,608 


Total utility plant ......... $93,196,787 
Other physical property ........ 348,996 
Other investments ............. 11,509 
Miscellaneous special funds .... 170,663 

Total investment and fund 

RR a xessnceianiunes $531,168 


Cy +. .ntnhebheouned xekaiedenes $2,222 280 
Special Gepasitse 0. ccccccccecss 691,517 
Co ee 74,000 
Temporary cash investments ... 2,000,000 
Accounts receivable ............ 1,316,373 
Receivables from associated com- 

COMER. cscinnnanimasnacctubanae 141,684 
Interest and dividends receivable 2,945 
MN CONNIE nik. 6 6.000000064% 14,983 
Materials and supplies ......... 758.391 
WUE i vccscacescasauess 26,604 

Total current and accrued 
WD ‘sssavcsivasoedeues $7,248,777 
Unamortized debt discount and 

GE 8 hice nniearasnepieees 92,845 
Other work in progress ........ 268 
Other deferred debits .......... 1,306 

Total deferred uebits ...... $94,419 
Capital stock expense ...... 308,621 


Total Assets and Other Debits .. $101,379,772 


[6] 


Liabilities and Other Credits 


Common capital stock ......... $36,784,000 
Long-term debt-bonds ......... 43,684,000 
PCOS PAVOE occ dccccicssce 425,776 
Payables to associated companies 768,963 
Matured interest .............. 14,482 
Customers deposits ............ 115,908 
pO errr 685,862 
Interest accrued ......c0ccccece 677,421 
Other current and accrued lia- 
ND. a4s-acdauncvesncecavees 160,645 
Total current and accrued 
eee $2,849,057 
Customers advances for con- 
ED Ge rsceeutninadancude $811,205 
Other deferred credits ......... 5,914 
Total deferred credits ...... $817,119 
Reserves for depreciation of plant $10,978,057 
Reserve for depreciation and 

amortization. of Common U. 

_, ROAR R RRR poe 481,354 
Reserve for vuncollectible ac- 

ET ee Fy, Cee R EE 57,355 
Injuries and damages reserve... 292,214 
SE MINE iidccas.ecesaceaen 3,058 

OE COND fcc icccccsves $11,812,038 
Unearned surplus ............. $5,150,918 
EE GUEND o.n oc cicecacsavns 282,640 

FO GEE: 6 ccéstcencsss $5,433,558 


Total Liabilities and Other Credits $101,379,772 
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TABLE II 


Westchester Lighting Company Statement of Income for Calendar Year 1945 
(Rounded Dollars) 


Electric Manufactured Gas Total 




















EE Ee $13,729,277 $7,858,862 $21,588,139 
Operation and maintenance .................. 7,156,344 6,048,556 13,204,900 
DD cincctavsaseciecuveresisenweees 1,440,000 910,000 2,350,000 
RE IEE: cote ccuceveauswenensansiea 1,808,548 1,031,145 2,839,693 
Total operating revenue deductions ...... $10,404,892 $7,989,701 $18,394,593 
NE SRO icici vacdsiceccansine 3,324,385 130,839 R 3,193,546 

RY I et ro nus ata eee Oa eae haa Caaaee 2,944 R 
IN MII oa ceo.cehcuenten mea dby nnd Sucve he Ueiewnx ke Uaeueen 4: $3,190,602 
NE A ai cinicannaadeendt einen seehcdduinccewsaueus's 1,709,200 
Amortization of debt discount and expense ...........-..0e eee cece ee eeee 4,318 
Taxes assumed on interest ......... Pereer rere ree eee eee 3,298 
SeSPORE Gat GORE 8G SOOOCIRONE COMNPRIIES 60.00c cc cvceccccesccsccesescoveses 1,493 
Ouher interest Charges ......csccccscesccccsssseccscssccccsscscsccccess 4,061 
ES TIT GIO oi. ooo os cneecncncessscceqeewcasoccdnesesas 79,615 
I ee a ae G Rah Oue vein acvae es ted cules 513,750 
ee es ID dS cada ai emande ake 5.68 aay ania wa eR me ee ee $2,315,735 
EE EE, oo dna ch ba nceee dew aba GRE WAS AUADREERS Ne wN a Kon beceu ee Mahe kes $874,867 

R=Red figure 


The Company's Proposals 


As shown on Table I, the petition- 
er’s balance sheet, the Utility Plant 
Account includes an amount of some 
$11,687,608 in the Plant Acquisition 
Adjustment Account. The record 
shows that the principal purpose of re- 
ducing the stated value of the com- 
mon stock and increasing the Un- 
earned Surplus Account is to provide 
a sufficient amount in Unearned Sur- 
plus so that the $11,687,608 in the 
Plant Acquisition Adjustment Ac- 
count can eventually be eliminated by 
charging it off to Unearned Surplus. 
When and if this is done, this impair- 
ment to the soundness of the financial 
structure of the Westchester Company 
would be eliminated. While the peti- 
tioner pointed out that a few hundred 
thousand dollars of the Plant Acquisi- 
tion Adjustment Account might even- 
tually be charged off to the Deprecia- 
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tion Reserve instead of against Un- 
earned Surplus and also that some ad- 
ditional items aggregating about 
$400,000 might be added to the Plant 
Acquisition Adjustment Account 
these need not be considered in the 
present discussion. 

At the end of 1945, $5,150,918 is 
shown in the Unearned Surplus Ac- 
count (Table I) which would be in- 
creased to $12,674,918 by the peti- 
tioner’s proposal herein. If the Plant 
Acquisition Adjustments of $11,687,- 
608 were eliminated the Earned Sur- 
plus of the company at that time 
would, of course, be wiped out and a 
deficit of around $11,000,000 created. 
After providing for this deficit the 
company would have had $1,269,950 
of Unearned Surplus available for oth- 
er balance sheet impairments as of 
December 31, 1945. However, this 
amount probably would be somewhat 
greater when the Acquisition Adjust- 
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RE WESTCHESTER LIGHTING CO. 


ments are finally written off, due to 
the additional surplus earnings which 
will accumulate between December 31, 
1945, and the date when this adjust- 
ment is recorded. Other than this the 
petitioner has made no further provi- 
sion for any other balance sheet im- 
pairments. 

The record shows, however, that 
there is another serious impairment to 
the financial structure of the Westches- 
ter Company in that there exists a de- 
ficiency in the amount shown in the 
Depreciation Reserve on the compa- 
ny’s books. Mr. George E. Gold- 
thwaite, consulting engineer for the 
Commission, estimated (in round pre- 
liminary figures) that the accrued de- 
preciation as of December 31, 1945, 
applicable to the Westchester Compa- 
ny’s $79,931,000 Plant in Service at 
that date (and before the transfer of 
the Bronx property), amounted to 
$23,700,000 whereas the company’s 
book Depreciation Reserve at the same 
date amounted to $11,459,411, indi- 
cating a deficiency of some $12,240,- 
589 in the company’s book reserve. 
Mr. Goldthwaite accepted the $79,- 
931,000 Plant in Service on the com- 
pany’s books, as representing original 
cost. His estimate of the annual de- 
preciation for this property was $1,- 
910,000, which compares with $2,- 
350,000 currently being charged by the 
company (Table II). The company 
did not cross-examine Mr. Gold- 
thwaite, nor did it offer any evidence 
as to the accrued depreciation in the 
property, or as to the adequacy of its 
book Depreciation Reserves, contend- 
ing that this question was not before 
the Commission in this case. This 
position of the company was again 
emphasized in its memorandum filed 


with the Commission on June 29, 
1946. 

This impairment resulting from a 
deficiency in the Depreciation Reserve 
was also considered in Case 12,515 to 
which reference is made. However, 
this question is part of a larger matter 
which will no doubt receive considera- 
tion in connection with the other pro- 
ceedings now before the Commission 
and need not be decided now. 


In Case 12,316 the Westchester 
Company applied to the Commission 
for permission to sell to the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York 
all of its electric properties located in 
the borough of the Bronx, New York 
city. In a memorandum dated July 
30, 1946, approved by the Commission 
on August 6, 1946, examiner E. A. 
Bamman recommended approval of 
this sale and transfer, but the order has 
not yet been accepted by the company. 
If this transfer is made it will affect 
both the balance sheet and the earning 
statement of Westchester, the former 
relatively only slightly, and the latter 
to a somewhat greater extent. No 
consideration has been given to this 
proposed transfer in this report. 


Summary and Conclusion 


If the Westchester Company’s pro- 
posals in the present case are carried 
out, its balance sheet would still be im- 
paired to a considerable extent. One 
possible method of correcting this con- 
dition would be a further reduction of 
about $11,000,000 in the stated value 
of the common stock with a concurrent 
increase in Unearned Surplus to be 
used in making up the deficiency in the 
Depreciation Reserve. Another alter- 
native would be for the Consolidated 
Edison Company to make a donation 
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to its wholly owned subsidiary, the 
Westchester Company, sufficient to 
permit the latter company to eliminate 
the impairment to its financial position. 
These alternatives should have the 
consideration of the company. 

The Westchester Company’s pro- 
posals herein to reduce the stated value 
of its common stock and increase its 
Unearned Surplus Account in order 
to provide for the ultimate writing off 
of balance sheet impairments is desir- 
able and in the public interest. Al- 
though it will not completely eliminate 
all impairments, it is a long step in the 
right direction and should be approved, 
leaving further steps for future ac- 
tion. 

The secretary should be authorized 


and directed to endorse the consent and 
approval of the Commission to the fil- 
ing of the original of the “Certificate 
of Change of Statement Respecting 
Capital and Reduction of Capital of 
Westchester Lighting Company, Pur- 
suant to § 36 of the Stock Corpo- 
ration Law.” The order to carry out 
this direction should include a provi- 
sion requiring the company to record 
the write-down of $7,524,000 in a sub- 
account of Account 270 designated as 
“Unearned Surplus-Special” to be 
used exclusively for the purpose of ad- 
justing the balance sheet accounts of 
the company, and that no charges or 
credits are to be made to this subac- 
count unless authorized by further or- 
der of the Commission. 





SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Re Standard Gas & Electric Company 


File No. 68-79, Release No. 7020 
November 29, 1946 


ROCEEDING relating to proxy solicitation by holding company 
PF cnsnedien and by opposition faction; rules relating to 
proxy solicitation prescribed. 


Corporations, § 18.1 — Solicitation of proxies — Limitation on expenditures. 
1. Expenditures from the treasury of a holding company in connection 
with proxy solicitation should be limited to the ordinary expenses of pre- 
paring, assembling, and mailing proxy solicitation material of the manage- 
ment plus $1,000 under Rule U-65 of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, in the absence of a showing of a satisfactory basis for expenditure 
of corporate funds for such purposes as employment of paid solicitors to 
aid the management in waging its fight against an opposition faction, p. 87. 


Corporations, § 18.1 — Solicitation of proxies — Personal expenditures by man- 


agement. 


2. The management of a holding company should not be prohibited from 
expending their personal funds for the purpose of engaging professional 
solicitors of proxies or otherwise presenting their views in the solicitation 
of proxies, in the absence of a showing of a valid reason for imposing such 


restrictions, p. 87. 
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RE STANDARD GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


Corporations, § 18.2 — List of stockholders — Duty to furnish. 

3. A holding company should be required to furnish a list of stockholders 
to two stockholders seeking election to the company’s board of directors 
and proposing to solicit proxies, as it is in the public interest and appro- 
priate for the protection of investors that these candidate-stockholders be 
afforded the same means and opportunity as the company of presenting 
their point of view; and it is appropriate that the company’s solicitation be 
permitted only after it has given that opportunity to the candidate-stock- 
holders by furnishing them with a list of stockholders, their addresses, and 
the number of shares held by them, p. 89. 


Corporations, § 18.1 — Proxy solicitation material — Facilitating mailing. 


4. A holding company should be required to mail solicitation material of 
two stockholders seeking election as directors at the same time that the 
company mails its own material and to address to stockholders envelopes 
furnished by these two stockholders to be used in mailing follow-up solici- 
tation material, since the company has available to it the mechanical facilities 
for economically and efficiently adddressing the envelopes and by this means 
both factions in a proxy contest are given the same opportunity to present 
their views, p. 90. 


Corporations, § 5 — Powers of Commission — Proxy solicitation. 

5. The Securities and Exchange Commission has power under § 12(e) of 
the Holding Company Act, 15 USCA § 79l(e), to issue such orders in 
connection with the solicitation of proxies as are necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest or for the protection of investors; and while Rule 
U-61 makes applicable the proxy regulations adopted under the Securities 
Exchange Act, those rules by no means are the limits of Commission power 
to regulate proxy solicitations of companies subject to § 12(e), p. 90. 


Corporations, § 18.1 — Solicitation of proxies — Restrictions. 


6. A holding company and an opposition faction were restricted from fur- 
ther distribution of their proxy solicitation material until the company had 
mailed its own and the opposition’s initial proxy solicitation material, p. 91. 


a 


APPEARANCES: A. Louis Flynn purpose of soliciting proxies on be- 





and H. P. Reynolds, and Abner Gold- 
stone; for Standard Gas and Electric 
Company; Guggenheimer & Unter- 
myer, by Alfred Berman, for Kent 
Cochran and C. A. Johnson; Paul S. 
Davis and Theodore Plotnick, for the 
Public Utilities Division. 


By the Commission: Standard 
Gas and Electric Company (“the Com- 
pany”), a registered holding company, 
filed with this Commission certain 
proxy solicitation material for the 


half of its management from holders of 
the Company’s prior preference stock 
($7 cumulative and $6 cumulative), 
$4 cumulative preferred stock (“$4 
preferred”) and common stock, in con- 
nection with the election of a board of 
directors of the Company at its annual 
meeting to be held on December 4, 
1946. The Company also filed a 
declaration, with amendments, pursu- 
ant to Rule U-65 promulgated under 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
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Act of 1935 (“the Act”),' which stat- 
ed that the Company proposed to re- 
tain Georgeson & Co. of New York, 
New York, to assist it in connection 
with the proposed proxy solicitation 
and that directors, officers, and other 
regularly or specially engaged em- 
ployees of the Company might also 
solicit proxies without additional re- 
muneration. The declaration under 
Rule U-65 set forth the following es- 
timate of exenditures to be made by 
the Company in connection with the 
solicitation : 

Estimated cost of handling, address- 

Ss SU MEE dc nunccceecesaes $3,500 
Estimated cost of printing and postage 8,500 
Fee of Georgeson & Co. ............ 3,500 
Estimated out-of-pocket expenses and 

disbursements of Georgeson & Co. 5,000 


Estimated cost of solicitations by tele- 
phone and telegraph .............. 500 


L. -Auwenbueswanwekowsaecssen $21,000 


Kent Cochran and Christian A. 
Johnson (“petitioners”) have stated 
that they own 7,600 shares of the $4 
preferred and represent a group which 
holds (including petitioners’ stock) 
approximately 70,000 of the 757,000 
shares of outstanding $4 preferred 
stock. Petitioners filed with this Com- 
mission certain proxy solicitation ma- 
terial for the purpose of soliciting 





proxies from the holders of the $4 pre- 
ferred in support of their election as 
directors. The Company’s certificate 
of incorporation provides that holders 
of the $4 preferred, voting as a class, 
are entitled to elect two directors.* 
The petitioners opposed the Com- 
pany’s declaration under Rule U-65, 
contending that the proposed payment 
to Georgeson & Co. should not be per- 
mitted and that the proposed expendi- 
tures for preparing and mailing the 
proxy solicitation material were exces- 
sive. In this connection, the petition- 
ers also urged that the Company’s 
management be prohibited from ex- 
pending their personal funds to retain 
Georgeson & Co. and that the person- 
nel of the Company, other than its di- 
rectors, as well as the personnel of the 
Company’s subsidiaries, should not be 
permitted to solicit proxies. The pe- 
titioners also filed a petition request- 
ing the entry of an order, pursuant to 
§§ 12(e), 14, 15(g) and 22(a) of the 
Act, 15 USCA §§ 79l(e), 79n, 790 
(gz), 79v(a), (1) requiring the Com- 
pany to furnish to them, upon payment 
of reasonable cost of preparation, a 
list of the holders of the $4 preferred, 
including the address and amount of 





1 Rule U-65 provides: 

“(a) General provision—Except pursuant 
to a declaration notifying the Commission of 
the proposed transaction, which has become 
effective in accordance with the procedure 
specified in Rule U-23, and pursuant to the 
order of the Commission with respect to such 
declaration under the applicable provisions of 
the Act, no registered holding company or 
subsidiary thereof shall expend any money 
or other consideration in connection with the 
solicitation of any proxy, consent, or authori- 
zation regarding any security of such com- 
pany. 

“(b) Exceptions—This rule shall not apply 
to— 

“(1) Ordinary expenditures in connection 
with preparing, assembling, and mailing prox- 
ies, proxy statements, and accompanying data; 
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or 

“(2) Other expenditures not in excess of 
$1,000 during any one calendar year. 

“(c) Scope of declaration—A declaration 
with respect to any matter within the scope 
of this rule shall state the amounts and pur- 
poses of the sums proposed to be expended, 
and set forth any information available to the 
company as to any contest which has arisen, 
or may arise, with respect to the subject mat- 
ter of such solicitation. Any such declaration 
may be included in any application or declara- 
tion filed with the Commission as to any re- 
lated matter.” 

2In addition, the holders of the prior pref- 
erence stock ($7 cumulative and $6 cumula- 
tive) are entitled to elect two directors and 
the holders of the common stock are entitled 
to elect four directors. 
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holdings of each such stockholder as of 
October 16, 1946 (the record date for 
voting of stock at the annual meeting), 
and (2) prohibiting the Company 
from soliciting or causing or permit- 
ting any other person to solicit in its 
behalf proxies, authorizations, or con- 
sents in connection with the annual 
meeting until the Company furnished 
the requested stockholders’ list. The 
petitioners further requested that, up- 
on payment of the cost of preparation, 
the Company address to the holders of 
the $4 preferred such envelopes as pe- 
titioners might furnish and return 
such envelopes to them. 

On November 12, 1946, we heard 
argument on these matters. On No- 
vember 13th, on the basis of the argu- 
ment and documents filed with us by 
the parties, we entered an order deny- 
ing effectiveness to the Company’s 
declaration and prohibiting it from 
making expenditures other than for 
the purposes specified in paragraph 
(b) of Rule U-65.8 We further or- 
dered, subject to payment by petition- 
ers of reasonable costs, (1) that the 
Company, simultaneously with the 
mailing to the holders of the $4 pre- 
ferred of its own proxy solicitation 
material, mail to such holders copies 
of petitioners’ solicitation material, 
(2) that the Company address to 
holders of the $4 preferred envelopes 
furnished by petitioners and return 
such envelopes to petitioners, and (3) 
that the Company furnish petitioners 
with a list of the holders of the $4 
preferred.* 


The following day, November 14th, 
the Company filed a petition for re- 
hearing and a motion to vacate our 
order. We granted the petition and 
ordered reargument. At the reargu- 
ment, which took place the same day, 
it was pointed out, inter alia, that pe- 
titioners had distributed their proxy 
solicitation material to certain brokers 
on November 12th. 

After reargument and consideration 
of the additional facts and argu- 
ments advanced, we issued an amend- 
ed order, which affirmed our earlier 
order, and further provided that nei- 
ther the Company nor petitioners 
should further distribute their proxy 
solicitation material prior to the date 
that the Company mailed the initial 
proxy solicitation material (i.e, its 
own and petitioners’) to stockholders 
and that petitioners should furnish to 
the Commission evidence that each of 
the brokers, who had already received 
their solicitation material, had been re- 
quested to refrain from forwarding 
such material to the clients of such 
brokers until the Company’s material 
was also available to the brokers.° 


Because of the urgent need for ex- 
pedition in the decision of the matters 
raised in the argument and reargu- 
ment, we did not have the opportunity 
to issue an opinion setting forth in 
greater detail the reasons for our two 
orders, and we reserved the right to 
file this statement of our views. 


1. The Proposed Expenditures 
[1, 2] As has been indicated, the 
Company in its declaration under Rule 





$8 See note 1, supra. 
4 Holding Company Act Release No. 6996, 
Nov. 13, 1946. It may be noted that the pro- 


cedure followed was adopted to enable the 
expeditious disposition of the matters present- 
ed which both parties requested. There was 


no formal presentation of evidence and none 
was requested. In reaching our conclusions 
we have relied only on those facts as to which 
there was no d’sagreement by the parties. 

5 Holding Company Act Release No. 7000, 
Nov. 14, 1946. 
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U-65 proposed an expenditure of 
$21,000 in connection with the proxy 
solicitation, including a fee of $3,500 
and estimated expenses of $5,000 to 
be paid to Georgeson & Co., which 
was to employ approximately seventy- 
five persons to solicit proxies on behalf 
of the Company’s management. 

Rule U-65 provides, in substance, 
that, except pursuant to an effective 
declaration thereunder, no registered 
holding company or subsidiary shall 
expend more than $1,000 during any 
one calendar year in the solicitation of 
proxies, in addition to the ordinary 
expenses of preparing, assembling and 
mailing the proxy material. This rule, 
which is predicated primarily upon the 
power given the Commission under 
§ 12(e) of the Act to promulgate rules, 
regulations, or orders with respect to 
the solicitation of proxies, was intend- 
ed to bring before this Commission all 
cases in which extraordinary expendi- 
tures are proposed by a company in 
connection with a proxy solicitation so 
that the Commission may be informed 
of all the material facts and be afforded 
an opportunity to determine the pro- 
priety of the contemplated expendi- 
tures. Thus, for example, when the 
employment of professional proxy so- 
licitors at corporate expense is pro- 
posed, the Commission must be ap- 
prised of the purpose and methods of 


the solicitation and the sums to be ex- 
pended, and is thereby enabled to de- 
termine the appropriateness of the pro- 
posed expenditures. Rule U-65 was 
promulgated for the specific purpose of 
preventing excesses and abuses in the 
expenditure of corporate funds in a 
proxy campaign.® 

The proxy affords to the widely 
scattered security holders of the pres- 
ent day corporation their principal 
means of participating in the affairs of 
their corporation, and this Commis- 
sion’s policy has been to make the 
proxy statements under its jurisdic- 
tion an instrument through which 
stockholders are provided with infor- 
mation necessary for them intelligent- 
ly to exercise their vote in corporate 
affairs. It is appropriate, therefore, 
that the corporation bear the usual and 
normal expenses incurred in such 
solicitations and such expenses are 
specifically exempted from Rule U-65. 
However, in the absence of adequate 
cause the corporate treasury should 
not and may not be taxed for addi- 
tional and extraordinary expendi- 
tures.?. In the instant case, the Com- 
pany has shown no satisfactory basis 
for permitting it to expend corporate 
funds in soliciting proxies by such de- 
vices as employment of paid solicitors 
to aid the management in waging its 
fight against the opposition faction.® 





6 In announcing the adoption of Rule U-65 
the Commission stated: 

“ . . . immediate effectiveness [of Rule 
U-65] was necessary to prevent substantial 
expenditures of corporate funds by the man- 
agement of a registered holding company to 
employ solicitors to aid them in obtaining 
proxies in a contested election before the 
Commission had an opportunity to pass upon 
the propriety of such expenditures under the 
provisions of § 12(e) of the act.” (Holding 
Company Act Release No. 2681, April 9, 
1941.) 

7Cf. Lawyers’ Advertising Co. v. Consoli- 
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88 


dated R. Lighting & Refrigerating Co. (1907) 
187 NY 395, 80 NE 199; Hall v. Trans-Lux 
Daylight Picture Screen Corp. (1934) 20 
Del Ch 78, 171 Atl 226. See Arthur H. 
Dean, Noncompliance with Proxy Regula- 
ay (1939) 24 Cornell Law Quarterly, 483, 

8It should be noted that the Company’s 
charter does not require any specified per- 
centage of any class of stock to be repre- 
sented at a stockholders’ meeting in order to 
constitute a quorum. It is specifically pro- 
vided that all action shall be taken at the 
meeting by a plurality of those present or 
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Consequently, it is our view that the 
expenditures from the Company’s 
treasury in connection with the pro- 
posed solicitation should be limited to 
expenditures exempted from Rule U- 
65—i.e., the ordinary expenses of pre- 
paring, assembling, and mailing the 
proxy solicitation material of the man- 
agement plus $1,000. Corporate ex- 
penditures and the use of corporate 
personnel (acting as such) for the pur- 
poses of the proposed solicitation must 
be so limited. On the other hand, we 
have been given no valid reason for 
imposing any restriction on the ex- 
penditures to be made by members of 
the management from their personal 
funds for the purpose of engaging pro- 
fessional solicitors or otherwise pre- 
senting their views in the solicitation 
of proxies. 


2. The Request for a List of Stock- 
holders 
[3] The petitioners requested that 
the Company furnish them with a list 
of the holders of the $4 preferred and 
thus afford them the same opportunity 
as the Company to make personal con- 


tact and personal solicitation of the 
stockholders; such a list would also 
advise petitioners as to the amount of 
stock represented by proxies executed 
in their favor. 

In Re Northern States Power Co.” 
we held that a committee of preferred 
stockholders desiring to solicit author- 
izations was entitled to examine a 
preferred stockholders’ list. We 
pointed out that this Commission has 
the power under § 15(g) of the Act 
to require such examination”™ and, 
in addition, that if it were found to be 
in the public interest or appropriate for 
the protection of investors, we could, 
in effect, furnish a stockholders’ list to 
the committee, under the authority 
granted in §§ 14 and 22(a) of the 
Act.” We required the Company in 
that case, upon payment to it of rea- 
sonable costs of preparation, to deliver 
to the committee an up-to-date list of 
preferred stockholders as a condition 
of the withholding of our use of our 
statutory powers to require a filing of 
the list with us and to furnish a copy 
of the list to the committee. 





voting. Accordingly, it cannot be argued that 
the employment of paid solicitors is necessary 
to assure a quorum 

8See paragraph (b) of Rule U-65, note 1, 


pra 
10 (1945) Holding Company Act Release 
No. 6244, 62 PUR(NS) 108. 

11 Section 15(g) provides in part: 

“It shall be the duty of every registered 
holding company to submit the ac- 
counts, cost-accounting procedures, corre- 
spondence, memoranda, papers, books, and 
other records of such holding company ‘ 
to such examinations, in person or by duly 
appointed attorney, by the holder of any se- 
curity of such holding company .. . as 
the Commission deems necessary or appro- 
priate in the public interest or for the protec- 
tion of investors or consumers.’ 

12 Section 14 provides in part: 

“Every registered holding company 
shall file with the Commission such annual, 
quarterly, and other periodic and special re- 
ports, the answers to such specific questions 


su 


and the minutes of such directors’, stockhold- 
ers’, and other meetings, as the Commission 
may by rules and regulations or order pre- 
scribe as necessary or appropriate in the pub- 
lic interest or for the protection of investors 
or consumers 

Section 22(a) provides in part: 

“When in the judgment of the Commission 
the disclosure of such information would be 
in the public interest or the interest of in- 
vestors or consumers, the information con- 
tained in any statement, application, declara- 
tion, report, or other document filed with the 
Commission shall be available to the public, 
and copies thereof may be furnished to any 
person at such reasonable charge and under 
such reasonable limitations as the Commis- 
sion may prescribe 

Thus, under § 14, we could require Stand- 
ard to file with us a copy of the list of $4 
preferred stockholders and under § 22(a) we 
could furnish a copy of such list to the peti- 
tioners. 
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We think the same conclusion must 
be reached here. The petitioners have 
a legitimate interest in the election of 
directors and have a legitimate right 
to present their views to the stock- 
holders. They are entitled to vote at 
the forthcoming election. They them- 
selves are candidates for election, and 
the holders of the $4 preferred, voting 
as a class, are entitled to elect two di- 
rectors. We do not, of course, mean 
to indicate any agreement or dis- 
agreement with petitioners’ views. We 
conclude merely that it is in the pub- 
lic interest and appropriate for the 
protection of investors that the peti- 
tioners be afforded the same means 
and opportunity as the Company of 
presenting their point of view to the 
stockholders and that it is appropriate 
that the Company’s solicitation be per- 
mitted only after it has given that 
opportunity to the petitioners by fur- 
nishing them with a list of the holders 
of the $4 preferred, their adresses, and 
the number of shares held by them. 


3. The Requirement That the Com- 
pany Mail Petitioners’ Solicita- 
tion Material and Address 
Envelopes for Petitioners 

[4, 5] In ordering the Company 
to mail the management’s and peti- 
tioners’ initial proxy solicitation ma- 

terial at the same time, we were im- 

posing no moral obligation. Rule X- 

14A-6, promulgated pursuant to the 

Securities Exchange Act of 1934 and 

which is applicable to the instant solic- 

itation by the terms of Rule U-61," 


requires the Company, upon payment 
to it of reasonable costs, to mail peti- 
tioners’ material “with reasonable 
promptness after receipt of a tender of 
the material to be mailed. . .; ex- 
cept that such material need not be 
mailed prior to the first day on which 
the solicitation is made by or on be- 
half of the management.” In other 
words, in ordering the Company to 
mail to stockholders both sets of solic- 
itation material at the same time we 
were merely giving expression to the 
requirement prescribed by Rule X- 
14A-6. Counsel for the Company 
seems to have conceded this fact and 
to have withdrawn any substantial 
objection to this requirement.” 

In requesting that the Company ad- 
dress to the holders of the $4 preferred 
such envelopes as they might furnish, 
petitioners stated that such envelopes 
were desired to enable them to expe- 
dite the distribution of their follow-up 
solicitation material. In the absence 
of such envelopes, they assert, they 
would be required to forward their 
follow-up material from their office in 
New York to the Company’s principal 
office in Chicago, and that time, which 
is of the essence in the short period 
preceding the meeting, would be con- 
sumed; and, even more important, 
that they would be subjected to the 
risk of delay by the Company in mail- 
ing their material and possibly of its 
refusal to distribute the material. In 
this connection, it may be noted that 
counsel for the Company stated that if 





13 Rule U-61 provides that the solicitation 
of any authorization regarding any security 
of a registered holding company or subsidiary 
company shall be subject to all rules and 
regulations adopted pursuant to § 14(a) of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

14 This portion of our order was conditioned 
on petitioners’ submitting their material at 
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the Company’s principal office on or before 
November 15, 1946 at 5 p. mM. We were ad- 
vised that the Company would not be ready 
to mail its material prior to that time, and 
the Company has stated that our requirement 
had not delayed it in distributing its solicita- 
tion material. 
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petitioners’ solicitation material were 
deemed objectionable it might not be 
distributed by the Company. 


It is our view that the Company 
should, with all reasonable dispatch 
after mailing the initial proxy material 
and upon payment of reasonable costs, 
address the petitioners’ envelopes and 
return such envelopes to the petition- 
ers. The Company has available to it 
the mechanical means and facilities for 
economically and efficiently address- 
ing the envelopes and the petitioners 
have offered to pay for the use of these 
facilities. By addressing the en- 
velopes and making possible expedi- 
tious distribution of petitioners’ fol- 
low-up solicitation material, both fac- 
tions in the proxy contest are given 
the same opportunity to present their 
views to stockholders, who may, in 
turn, be in a better position to cast an 
informed vote. 

Section 12(e) of the Act was in- 
tended to democratize the proxy solic- 
itation machinery to the end that 
“such solicitations will not afford the 
basis for subtle control adverse to the 
interest of investors who have a right 
to be kept fairly and properly informed 
by representatives of their own choos- 
ing as against selfish, self-constitut- 
ed, self-perpetuating cliques.” * Un- 
der § 12(e), we have the power to is- 
sue such orders in connection with the 
solicitation of proxies as are necessary 
or appropriate in the public interest 
or for the protection of investors. 
While Rule U-61 makes applicable the 
proxy regulations adopted under the 
Securities Exchange Act, those rules 


by no means are the limits of our pow- 
er to regulate proxy solicitations of 
companies subject to § 12(e). More- 
over, it should be emphasized that 
once it has been determined that the 
Company is under obligation to mail 
petitioners’ solicitation material to 
stockholders and that the Company is 
required to furnish petitioners with a 
stockholders’ list, there is no addition- 
al obligation of substance imposed on 
the Company in requiring the address- 
ing of petitioners’ envelopes. And 
such procedure has the affirmative ad- 
vantages of removing opportunities 
for friction and dispute between the 
Company and petitioners in carrying 
out our order and of placing the Com- 
pany and petitioners in a more equal 
position with respect to follow-up 
solicitation material. 


4. Restrictions Distribution of 
Material 

[6] As we have pointed out, we 
heard argument in this proceeding on 
November 12, 1946, and we entered 
our original order on November 13th. 
On November 12th petitioners dis- 
tributed their material which was then 
effective under our rules. to approxi- 
mately thirty-five brokers, who had 
requested the material. These brok- 
ers had stock registered in their names 
and, in accordance with the rules of 
the New York Stock Exchange, where 
the $4 preferred is listed, they had 
been notified that there would be a 
proxy contest."® On November 13th, 
petitioners requested the brokers to 
refrain from forwarding the solicita- 
tion material to the beneficial owners 


on 





15 Sen. Rep. No. 621, 35 to accompany 
S. 2796 (Public Utility Pact of 1935) 74th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 

16 Rule 872 of the New York Stock Ex- 
change prohibits a broker from exercising a 


proxy regarding a security registered in his 
name where there is a contest as to any action 
to be taken at the stockholders’ meeting, ex- 
cept pursuant to instructions from the bene- 
ficial owner. 
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of the stock, and we were advised at 
the reargument that petitioners would 
make no further distribution of their 
material until the Company had 
mailed both its own and petitioners’ 
material to the stockholders. 

We deemed it advisable in our 
amended order to restrict both parties 
in any further distribution of their ma- 
terial until the Company had made the 
initial mailing of its own and peti- 
tioners’ solicitation material. Inas- 
much as there was some distribution 
of petitioners’ material to brokers be- 


fore we imposed this restriction, we 
ordered petitioners to furnish evidence 
that such brokers have been requested 
to refrain from forwarding petition- 
ers’ solicitation material until the 
Company’s material is also available 
to such brokers. These requirements 
were imposed because we deemed it 
appropriate, under the special circum- 
stances, of this case, to assure, in so 
far as possible, that initial distribution 
of both the Company’s and petitioners’ 
solicitation material would take place 
at the same time. 





KENTUCKY COURT OF APPEALS 


Commonwealth Air Transport, Incorporated 


John Ewing Stuart et al. 


— Ky —, 196 SW2d 866 
October 11, 1946 


PPEAL from Circuit Court judgment confirming Commission 
l \ issuance of certificate of convenience to intrastate air- 
lines ; affirmed. 


Constitutional law, § 3 — Intrastate air carrier — Certificate from state — Inter- 


state carrier as objector. 


1. An interstate air carrier which had filed an application with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for permission to operate over certain routes was a 
proper party to challenge the constitutionality of a state statute under 
which an intrastate carrier was seeking authority to operate over parts of 


the same route, p. 94. 


Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 60 — Nature of “grandfather clause.” 
2. Grandfather clauses in initial regulatory statutes satisfy the dictates of 
fairness by excusing an operating carrier from justifying his existing busi- 
ness in terms of public convenience and recognize as vested such rights as 
had grown up before the enactment of the statutes, p. 95. 


Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 60 — “Grandfather” clause — Pro- 
tection of pioneer carriers — Liberal construction. 


3. Those air carriers who pioneer the way in a new enterprise deserve to 
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have the grandfather clause in regulatory statutes liberally construed to 
preserve the positions they struggled to obtain, p. 95. 


Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 60 — Grandfather rights — Operation 
prior to critical date — Effect of interruption. 


4. Temporary interruptions in the operations on which a claim for grand- 
father rights is based do not avail to neutralize or nullify what otherwise 
would be regarded as bona fide operation on regular schedules prior to the 
critical date, p. 96. 


Appeal and review, § 37 — Award of certificate — Scope of review. 


5. The power of a court to review a Commission award of a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to an air carrier is limited to a determination as 
to whether the Commission decision was supported by substantial evidence, 
p. 96. 


* 


APPEARANCES: Stephens L. Blake- is as follows: “Provided, however, if 
ly, of Covington, for appellant; G. S. it appears from the application that 
Milam, of Russellville, and M. J. the applicant is engaged as a common 
Sternberg, Assistant Attorney Gen- carrier, as defined in KRS 183.010 
eral, for appellees. (4), in the transportation of persons, 
property, or mail, and is operating on 
regular schedules over the route or 
routes served on June 13, 1944, the 
Commission shall forthwith issue to 
said applicant a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing 
said applicant to engage in transporta- 
tion by air of persons or property or 
both, in intrastate commerce between 
all of the points in the state of Ken- 


(2) between Bowling Green and Ash- ‘xy from oe .- —_— is op- 
land, via Louisville and Lexington. erating on June 15, ; 
KRS 183.540. After a hearing, in We quote also for ready reference 
which a number of protestants and the applicable part of the definition 
competitive applicants were heard, the Teferred to, KRS 183.010(4), name- 
Commission determined that the Blue ly: “When used in KRS 183.530 to 
Grass was entitled to the certificates 183.620: (a) The term ‘common car- 
under the “grandfather clause” of the rier’ shall include all carriers for hire 
Act of 1944 (Chap 147), establishing F Compensation by air who operate, 
and completing the system of state su- OF seek to operate, over fixed routes 
pervision, regulation, and control of © between fixed termini within the 
intrastate common carriers by air, State of Kentucky.” 
KRS 183.010, 183.530 et seq. The The grounds of the appellant’s pro- 
provision is a part of KRS 183.- test have been sifted to two, namely: 
540, dealing with the granting of au- (1) The appellees did not establish 
thority to engage in the business and their eligibility under the “grand- 
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STANLEY, Commissioner: The ap- 
peal is from a judgment confirming 
the issuance by the Kentucky Aero- 
nautics Commission to J. E. Stuart 
et al., partners doing business as the 
Blue Grass Air Lines, of certificates of 
convenience and necessity for the op- 
eration of intrastate air transport lines 
(1) between Paducah and Louisville, 
via Madisonville and Owensboro, and 
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father clause” and (2) that clause is 
or would be unconstitutional if made 
applicable to the state of facts proven. 


[1] We dispose first of the argu- 
ment of the appellees that the appellant 
may not challenge the constitution- 
ality of the provision because it is not 
affected by it and because it had in- 
voked the benefits of the act itself. 
We differ with the appellees. The ap- 
pellant had protested the granting of 
the certificates to the appellees as a 
prospective competitor. In substitu- 
tion by assignment, it had applied to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board under the 
Federal Air Commerce Act of 1926, 
49 USCA §§ 171-184, for authority 
to engage in interstate air commerce 
covering parts of the same routes, and 
its rights would be injuriously af- 
fected if the appellees should succeed 
when under a valid law they ought not 
to do so. 

It is to be observed that the chal- 
lenge does not go to the constitutional- 
ity of the provision as a statutory rule 
but only as being violative of the equal 
protection provisions of the Federal 
and state Constitutions by discrimina- 
tory enforcement, i.e., if it be applied 
to the particular state of facts. This 
contention is within the principle thus 
stated in the leading case of Yick Wo 
v. Hopkins (1886) 118 US 356, 30 
L ed 220, 6 S Ct 1064, 1073: 
“Though the law itself be fair on its 
face, and impartial in appliance, yet, if 
it is applied and administered by public 
authority with an evil eye and an un- 
equal hand, so as practically to make 
unjust and illegal discriminations be- 
tween persons in similar circum- 
stances, material to their rights, the 
denial of equal justice is still within the 
prohibition of the Constitution.” 
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Cf. Strand Amusement Co. v. Com- 
monwealth (1931) 241 Ky 48, 43 
SW2d 321. 


The argument with respect to this 
rule of constitutional construction is 
premised upon the contention that the 
appellees were not in fact engaged as 
a common carrier on June 13, 1944, 
and proved only a “token” engage- 
ment over these lines on that day, and 
did not transport a single passenger or 
article of property. We think the 
premise fails. In our opinion, there 
is no straining or stretching of the 
facts or of the law in order to bring the 
appellees within the letter and the 
spirit of the “grandfather clause.” So 
the constitutional question goes out. 

The Blue Grass had also sought a 
certificate to serve Covington and 
Danville, but the Commission found 
they had not established their right 
under the “grandfather clause” to do 
so. The vagueness of their proof with 
respect to those operations tends to 
confuse the evidence with respect to 
the lines for which certificates were 
given and which only are involved in 
this case. 

We give a brief summary. The 
partnership began between two young 
brothers, into which their father later 
entered in order to afford better financ- 
ing. As early as July, 1943, they had 
applied to the Federal Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority for a license to engage 
in interstate commercial aviation in 
and out of their home city of Russell- 
ville. In January, 1944, they had 
purchased an airplane with the view of 
entering the business. In March and 
April of that year they made contracts 
for the use of airports and their facili- 
ties at Louisville, Paducah and Ash- 
land and paid fees under them. On 
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March 15th they established and pub- 
lished schedules or time tables in sev- 
eral newspapers and solicited patron- 
age. On April 17th they made a con- 
tract to carry Louisville newspapers 
to Bowling Green and had regularly 
done so. Before June 13th they had 
acquired three small planes, one capa- 
ble of carrying two and the others 
three passengers each. They had em- 
ployed two licensed pilots, and one of 
the partners is also a pilot. While the 
parties testified unequivocally that they 
had operated the lines regularly and 
continuously from March 15, 1944, 
they conceded that there had been in- 
terruptions in their schedules and they 
had often flown without passengers. 
It appears that they kept few if any 
substantial records before May, and the 
evidence is vague as to that prior peri- 
od. But it is fairly well shown that 
they had afterwards established ticket 
offices or made arrangements for the 
sale of tickets at their stations and had 
kept adequate records. These records 
show that on some days no passengers 
were carried and probably that trips 
were omitted altogether. But they 
were holding themselves out for serv- 
ice. Their operations in and out of 
Ashland during this period were less 
regular than on the other lines. It is 
pretty well shown, however, that the 
omissions generally were when the 
plane had been delayed because of 
weather conditions and advice had 
been received by telephone to Lexing- 
ton that there would be no passengers 
out of Ashland. The airport facilities 
in that city were hazardous in bad 
weather since the port was small in 
area, had sod runways and the visibil- 
ity is often poor because of its prox- 
imity to the Ohio river. On June 


12th and 13th, the day set in the 
“grandfather clause,” the appellees op- 
erated a leased plane from Owensboro 
to Ashland via the cities on their two 
routes, and also via Danville and Cov- 
ington. It appears that one of their 
planes was being “checked” and not 
available for operation. It so hap- 
pened that not a single passenger was 
carried on that day. This is what the 
appellant says was only a token opera- 
tion. If that were all in the record 
their claims would be substantial, but, 
as indicated, there is much more. 


[2, 3] The term “grandfather 
clause” is the popular designation of 
provisions in the Constitutions of some 
of the southern states that exempt 
from property and literacy restrictions 
on suffrage all descendants of men 
who voted before 1867. Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. In 
initial regulatory statutes they satisfy 
“the dictates of fairness by affording 
sanction for enterprises theretofore es- 
tablished.” United States v. Maher 
(1939) 307 US 148, 83 L ed 1162, 
28 PUR(NS) 95, 99, 59 S Ct 768, 
771. They serve to avoid hardships 
which would result from forcing a car- 
rier to justify his existing business in 
terms of public convenience, and rec- 
ognize as vested such rights as had 
grown up before the enactment of the 
statute. Crescent Express Lines v. 
United States (1943) 49 F Supp 92, 
affirmed (1943) 320 US 401, 88 L ed 
127, 52 PUR(NS) 494, 64 S Ct 167. 
Pioneering is not all geographic. The 
struggles of the early transportation 
systems in this country are matters of 
history. We do not forget that in the 
beginning of public transportation by 
motor car in our own generation ordi- 
nary passenger automobiles were often 
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used and the services were frequently 
interrupted by the conditions of the 
cars and of the highways. Those who 
pioneer the way in a new enterprise 
have the right to have these “grand- 
father clauses” liberally construed to 
preserve the positions which they have 
struggled to obtain. United States v. 
Carolina Freight Carriers Corp. 
(1942) 315 US 475, 86 L ed 971, 43 
PUR(NS) 423, 62 S Ct 722. Of in- 
terest also are monographs 36 Yale 
Law Journal 163, 184; 28 Michigan 
Law Review 107, 117; 41 Michigan 
Law Review 162; 1 Journal of Air 
Law 76. 

[4] We think the appellees clearly 
manifested their right when considera- 
tion is given to the fact that they were 
pioneering and blazing a new trail, or 
rather a new system of transportation, 
under the handicaps of war by a meth- 
od that was in a stage of development. 
It was experimental, for previous to 
that day people generally had not be- 
come accustomed to that mode of trav- 
el, especially for relatively short dis- 
tances. It was a new business local- 
ly. It may be of significance that the 
term “common carrier” as used in the 
“orandfather clause” also includes car- 
riers who “seek to operate.” A fair- 
ly consistent pattern of operations was 
shown. It cannot be said that the 
services were incidental, sporadic or 
infrequent. Temporary interruptions 
or limited facilities do not avail to 
neutralize or nullify what would other- 
wise surely be regarded as bona fide 
operations as a common carrier on 
regular schedules on June 13, 1944. 
Between that day and the time of the 
hearing by the Aeronautics Commis- 
sion (November, 1944) the applicant, 


Blue Grass Air Lines, had increased 
their equipment, were seeking to ac- 
quire additional planes from the war 
surplus, and otherwise had proven 
their ability and purpose to furnish 
adequate and efficient service. No 
question was raised as to their compli- 
ance with other requisite conditions. 

The Federal law, 49 USCA § 481 
(e) provides for the issuance of a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity to any air carrier which could 
show that for a certain period before 
the effective date of the act it had 
“continuously operated as such (ex- 
cept as to interruptions of service 
over which the applicant or its prede- 
cessor in interest had no control)” 
unless the service was shown to be 
inadequate and inefficient. The Fed- 
eral Board has given a liberal con- 
struction and application of this pro- 
vision in several decisions and these 
carry some persuasion if citation of 
authority be desired. See Re Mar- 
quette Airlines (1939) Docket No. 
7-401 (e)-1; and Re Inland Airlines 
(1939) Docket No. 26-401(e)-1, 
Vol. 1, Reports of Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, 34, 301. 

[5] The legislature entrusted to the 
Commission which it created the pow- 
er to determine whether an applicant 
shall have a certificate authorizing it 
to engage in the public transportation 
of passengers and goods by air. It 
limited the courts on review to deter- 
mine only if a factual decision of the 
Commission is supported by substan- 
tial evidence. We are of the opinion 
that the decision of this case by the 
Commission is so supported, and that 
the judgment should be, and it is, af- 
firmed. 
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$27,000,000 Program Proposed 
By Public Service of Colorado 


La Pustic Service COMPANY OF 
Cotorapo plans to spend $27,000,000 in 
the next five years for expansion of its electric 
and gas facilities according to John E. 
Loiseau, president of the company. 

About $10,000,000 of the proposed expan- 
sion, Mr. Loiseau said, will be in the form of 
new gas mains to provide service for new 
house heating customers. 

Other principal items in the expansion 
program were listed as a $4,000,000, 35,000- 
kilowatt capacity steam turbine, a new elec- 
tric circuit to Denver from its Valmont 
steam plant, and a 100,000-volt substation in 
south Denver. 


Babcock & Wilcox Company to 
Expand Research Program 


A G. Pratt, president of The Babcock 
e & Wilcox Company, announced recently 
a program of expanded research in a build- 
ing on a 20-acre site purchased by it near 
Alliance, Ohio, from the Buffalo Weaving 
and Belting Company. Mr. Pratt stated that 
all the research activities of The Babcock & 
Wilcox company, now carried on at its plants, 
eventually will be centered in the new research 
development. 

“Development of a larger and separate re- 
search department has become necessary be- 
cause of the company’s expanded operations 
and in order to meet postwar opportunities 
and demands,” said Mr. Leslie S. Wilcoxson, 
vice president in charge of research and de- 
velopment. “This need was recognized more 
than a year ago when plans were projected for 
the new department. A distinctive feature of the 
research program is that eventually it will be 
separate from manufacturing activities. Mean- 
while, as the program is developed, research 
work in existing laboratories at the Barberton 
and Bayonne plants will continue.” 

Mr. Wilcoxson said that fields to be covered 
in the research program will include generation 
of steam, combustion methods, utilization of 
fuels, metallurgy and welding, refractories, 
and other fields closely connected with the 
company’s extensive manufacturing program. 


New Jet Tube Cleaner Motors 


wo new jet motors for tube cleaning, said 
to be the most powerful and efficient 
ever built, have been announced by the Elliott 
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Company-Roto Division, Newark 1, New 
Jersey. The new motors, called the Roto Air 
Jet and the Roto Water Jet, driven by air and 
water respectively, were developed after ex- 
tensive aerodynamic and hydrodynamic re- 
search, The Air Jet motor can be adapted to 
operate with steam. 

According to the company’s laboratory and 
field test data, the power developed by the new 
Roto Air Jet Motor is so much greater than 
is required or desired for ordinary tube clean- 
ing applications, that commercial models have 
been throttled down to operate at only a frac- 
tion of their potential power. Yet they 
develop from 100 per cent to over 250 per cent 
more power than previous Roto motors, the 
larger sizes showing the greatest increases. 
Air consumption per horsepower has been re- 
duced 60 per cent to 80 per cent. 


Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
Prepares for Bigger Demand 


= meet increasing demands of 500,000 gas 
users, the Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany is enlarging the pumping facilities at its 
manufacturing plants and distribution points in 
the city. 

One of four huge compressors ordered by 
the company has just arrived, and the other 
three compressors are nearly finished and 
ready for shipment. 


Birmingham Gas Plans to 
Increase Capacity 


N expansion program increasing its capaci- 

ty by 60 per cent over its 1945-46 capacity, 

is being planned by Birmingham Gas Company. 
The proposed plan contemplates adding be- 
tween 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 cubic feet of 


gas to the daily capacity. 


EEI Issues New Specifications 


| apn E.ectric INSTITUTE has recently is- 
sued two new “Specifications”—one cover- 
ing “Pole Guards” (No, TD-12) and the other 
“Pole and Tower Steps” (No. TD-15). 
These “Specifications” are part of a series 
to be issued by the Transmission and Distribu- 
tion Committee of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, covering various materials used in line 
construction. They are intended to be used by 
member companies as an aid in preparing their 
own specifications for the purchase of these 
materials. They have been prepared after a 
considerable amount of codperative study be- 
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tween representatives of the power companies 
and also of hardware manufacturers. It is 
believed that a general use of these “Specifica- 
tions” will be of advantage to both user and 
manufacturer in promoting simplification and 
uniformity of requirements and of products. 


$2,900,000 Expansion Planned 
By Diamond State Telephone 


. DIAMOND STATE TELEPHONE COMPANY 
plans to spend approximately $2,900,000 
during 1947, the biggest year of expansion in 
the history of the company, Donald M. Huber, 
manager, announced recently. This compares 
bord 2,000,000 spent for expansion during 
194 

Major additions are planned for four cen- 
tral office buildings, and equipment additions 
will be made in almost all of the present offices, 
he said. Also, the company plans to place ap- 
proximately 30,000 miles of wire, enough to 
stretch almost 10 times from coast to coast. 


$12,000,000 Unit Proposed by 
Public Service Elec. & Gas 


| pm ceinn- nag of a third 100,000-kilowatt 
generating unit for installation in its new 
Sewaren generating station to meet the peak 
load forecast for 1950, has been authorized by 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company. 
The new installation, estimated at $12,000,000 
brings to $38,000,000 the total cost of the new 
generating station, 

Construction work is now under way on the 
initial step in the project, which includes two 

100,000-kilowatt units scheduled for operation 
in the Fall of 1948. 

The newly-authorized equipment will be 
similar in design to that which has been pur- 
chased for the first two units. It will include 
a 100,000-kilowatt, high-pressure, high-tem- 
perature turbine, with a semi-outdoor type 
boiler, and the necessary auxiliary apparatus, 
and transformers and electrical equipment for 
making the generator output available on the 
132,000-volt transmission system, 


Planned Lighting Program 
Sponsored by EEI 


N industry-wide Planned Lighting Pro- 

gram, which will provide electric utility 
companies with the most comprehensive pro- 
motional and educational campaign ever aimed 
at increasing the use of better lighting in 
five major markets—residential, store, school, 
office and industrial—and which is based upon 
the practical knowledge and ideas of utility 
lighting men of long experience, has been 
authorized by the board of directors of the 
Edison Electric Institute, and announced by 
Grover C. Neff, president of the Institute. 

The need for an intensive all- industry ef- 
fort to sell lighting in these five markets was 
indicated by many individual electric com- 
panies, Mr. Neff said, and the program is 
sponsored by the Institute in answer to their 


requests, The Planned Lighting Program is 
expected to be ready for use in 1947. 

The supplying of one complete program 
which the entire industry can use will elimi- 
nate much duplication and waste of effort, Mr. 
Neff declared, It will also help the electric 
company better to map its own lighting 
development plans, and to select promotional 
material that is especially suited to its needs. 

A sales plan book, outlining suggested pro- 
cedures, will be prepared for each of the five 
lighting markets mentioned, and will be backed 
up by a complete line of promotional aids. 

Emphasizing the importance of the light- 
ing load to power company revenues, Mr. Neff 
pointed out that “Lighting is one service that 
is used by all.” It has been and probably will 
continue to be the backbone of the industry. 
The lull in lighting promotion caused by the 
war has created a backlog in demand which 
now presents us with the greatest opportunity 
and market for development in lighting in the 
industry’s history. 

The lighting program is confidently ex- 
pected to prove so successful, Mr. Neff said, 
that it will be continued from year to year. 
Suggestions from electric companies who use 
the program will be employed in its prepara- 
tion, in conjunction with an advertising 
agency experienced in the lighting-field— 
which will keep the program constantly 
abreast of changing conditions. 


New Construction Hand Book 


NEW edition of the Horn Construction 
Data and Handbook has just come off 
the press. 

The first section of the handbook gives com- 
pact technical data on all Horn products, such 
as flooring materials, exterior and interior 
coatings, roofing materials, waterproofings, 
dampproofings, and admixtures together with 
descriptions of uses, coverage, color data, and 
speed specifications. 

The second section of the handbook con- 
tains many useful tables, conversion factors, 
estimating tables, weights and strengths of 
building materials, etc. 

A copy of this reference book will be sent 
free to executives, engineers, and contractors 
upon written request. 


Changes Firm Name 


HE CONNELLY IRoN SPONGE AND GOVERNOR 
Company, a New Jersey corporation with 
plants and offices in Chicago, Illinois, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, and Los Angeles, California, has 
announced a change in the firm’s name to Con- 
nelly, Inc., effective after January 1, 1947. 
According to Arthur L, Smyly, president, 
who is celebrating his fortieth year with the 
company, Connelly, Inc., will carry on the pro- 
duction and sale of Iron Sponge for gas purifi- 
cation, manufacture of Caloroptics, BTU con- 
trol equipment, H2S Testers, Ph kits, and other 
products. 
The manufacturing rights of Connelly back 
pressure valves, Connelly governors and ma- 
nometers have been acquired by the Norwalk 
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Valve Company, South Norwalk, Connecticut. 
Connelly plans no change in the management 
or policy of the company. 


Georgia Power Rushing Work 
On Transportation Program 


| he order to care for an increasing volume 
of traffic—a volume estimated at 153,800,- 
000 passengers in 1946 and still going up—the 
Transportation Division of the Georgia Power 
Company is rushing to complete its $7,300,000 
transit modernization program in Atlanta. 

The original estimated cost of this program 
was $5,000,000. 3ut increased costs, along 
with expansions made necessary by unex- 
pected traffic gains, already have pushed the 
cost estimates up to $7,300,000. And it is 
probable that before completion the program 
will cost $8,000,000 

Of the total cost of the program, the Com- 
pany already has expended $2,800,000, and has 
$4,500,000 for this year. 

In addition during 1948, the Company plans 
to expand its services and thereby bring its 
total expenditures for traffic modernization in 
the area to around $8,000,000 


Cleveland Electric to Install 
Another 90,000 KW Unit 


HE CLEVELAND ELEctrRIC ILLUMINATING 

CoMPANY announced recently that it has 
completed arrangements for the installation of 
a 90,000 kilowatt turbo-generator at its Avon 
power plant in Ohio. A similar installation, 
ordered last summer, will increase the gen- 
erating capacity of the plant at Avon to 400,- 
000 kilowatts, or a total for the illuminating 
system to 984,000 kilowatts. Cost of the two 
generators, which are scheduled for installa- 
tion in the fall of 1948 and 1949, together with 
the addition to the plant to house them, addi- 
tional boilers and other “teed equipment, 
is estimated at $25,000, 


Opens New West Coast Plant 


O provide service for the increasing num- 

ber of electrical connector users in the 
western states, the Burndy Engineering Com- 
pany has opened a new factory and warehouse 
in Vernon, California. 

The new plant will manufacture many of 
the connector types w hich are also produced at 
the company’s main factory in New York 
city. Substantial stocks will be maintained on 
all of the more commonly used connectors. 

Facilities have been provided to produce 
connectors on short notice in cases of emer- 
gency. 


Construction Loans Announced 


Gy my ey loans—chiefly for distribu; 
tion lines, system improvements or new 
or additional generating capacity—recently 
were made to the following enterprises by the 
Rural Electrification Administration : 


Central Iowa Power Codperative of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, a new cooperative composed 
of eight REA distribution codperatives in 
Central Iowa, $5,000, 

Matanuska Electric Association, Inc., 
Palmer, Alaska, $40,000. 

Arkansas Valley Electric Codperative Cor- 
poration, Ozark, Ark., $250, 

Ashley-Chicot Electric Codperative, Ham- 
burg, Ark., $174,000, 

Cobb County Rural Electric Membership 
Corporation, Marietta, Ga., $65,000. 

Amicalola Electric Membership Corpora- 
tion, Jasper, Ga., $312,000. 

Guthrie County Rural Electric Codperative 
Association, Guthrie Center, Ia., $170,000. 

— Electric Coéperative, Osceola, Ia., 
LOU, 5 
Park Electric Codperative, Inc., Livingston, 
Mont., $185,000. 

York County Rural Public Power District, 
York, Neb., $637,000. 

McLennan County Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., McGregor, Tex., $160,000. 

South Plains Electric Codperative Inc., Lub- 
bock, Tex., $405,000. 

Lamar Electric Membership Corporation, 
of Barnesville, Ga., $96,000. 

Presque Isle Electric Codperative Associa- 
tion, Onaway, Mich., $50,000. 

Wayne County Rural Public Power Dis- 
trict, Wayne, Nebraska, $260,000 

Northeast Nebraska, — Public Power 
District, Emerson, Neb., 

Cornhusker Rural Pubic "eens District, 
Columbus, Neb., $636,000. 

Hamilton County Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, Hamilton, Tex., $230,000. 

Southeastern Indiana Rural Electric Mem- 
bership Corporation, Osgood, Ind., $320,000. 

Stanton ‘County Rural Public Power Dis- 
trict, Stanton, Neb., $220,000. 

City of Paris, Tenn., $685,000. 

Northern Neck Electric Cooperative, War- 
“a Va., $461, 

Tri- -County Electric Codperative, Leesburg, 
Va., $138,000, 

Pend Oreille County Public Utility Dis- 
trict Number 1, Newport, Wash., a new bor- 
rower, $140,000. 

Blue Ridge Electric Association, Young 
Harris, Ga., $100,000. 

\ ried tho M. Electric Codperative, Carlinville, 

125,000 

Rech County Rural Electric ~~ cae 
Corporation, Rushville, Ind., $180,000 

Plymouth Electric Cooperative ‘Association, 
Le Mars, Ia., $315,000 

Tri-County Electric Codperative, Rushford, 
Minn., $450,000. 

Harmon Electric Association, Hollis, Okla., 
$67,000. 

Duck River Electric Membership Corpora- 
tion, Shelbyville, Tenn., $810,000 

Ouachita Rural Electric —- Cor- 
poration, Camden, Ark., $433 

Jackson Electric mh ee og Corporation, 
Jefferson, Ga., $82,000. 

North Centrai Electric Codperative, Inc., 
Bottineau, N. D., $310,000 
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LL but current bill frequency data has been rendered obsolete by the 
marked increase in kilowatt-hour sales. How much of this load will 
you retain? 


Now is the time to bring your bill analyses up to date. In addition to a 
knowledge of the existing situation, certain trends may be disclosed which 
will be of considerable value to you in planning your rate and promotional 
programs. 


The One-Step Method of Bill Analysis is ideally suited to meet the needs 
of this problem. It does away with the necessity for temporarily acquiring, 
training and supervising a large clerical force. Our experienced staff plus our 
specially designed Bill Frequency Analyzer machines can turn out the job in 
a few days and at the cost of only a small fraction of a cent per item. 


We will be glad to tell you more in detail about this accurate, rapid and 
economical method for obtaining a picture of your customer usage situation. 
Write for a copy of the booklet “The One-Step Method of Bill Analysis.” 


Recording & Statistical Corporation 
Utilities Division 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
Boston Chicago Detrolt Montreal Toronte 
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The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


Public Utilities Fortnightly 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
. Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 

















Tae American Arppraisat Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES e VALUATIONS « REPORTS 


for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 


and other principal cities 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PACKARD BUILDING 








ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing—Inspections—Research—Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2600 














g¢ ford, Bacon & Davis 


Bad VALUATIONS EF ; CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS NGinNeers RATE CASES 
NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO e@ LOS ANGELES 














GILBERT ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


SPECIALISTS 





———— POWER ENGINEERING SINCE 1906p on.cinp and Eapediting, 


Steam, Electric, Gas, Hydro, 





Designs and Construction, Serving Utilities and Industrials epee eae aE eg 


Reading ° Philadelphia Original Cost Accounting, 
Feed Water Treatment. Washington * New York Accident Prevention, 


Operating Betterments, 
Inspections and Surveys, 








Mention the FortNiGHTLY—/t identifies your inquiry 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 





FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 








Engineers Constructors Management 
Reports Appraisals Valuations 
NEW YORK 
Knoxville San Francisco Houston 
Desi Reports 
dialeeine H. A. KULJIAN & COMPANY Paheataes 
Engineers 
Public Utilities and Industrials. 
Los Angeles 13 PHILADELPHIA 2 New York 6 








WILLIAM 8S. LEFFLER 
Engineers Associated 
Management Consultants 


Cost Analyses for Rate Revisions Regulatory and Municipal Problems 
Rate and Sales Research for Increased Operating Income 
NOROTON CONNECTICUT 








LOEB AND EAMES 
Public Utility Engineers and Operators 
Ice and Refrigeration 


Valuations, investigation reports, design and supervision of construction 


57 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 








CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
ARCHITECTS — ENGINEERS 
Power Surveys—Investigations—V aluations—Reports 
Steam, Hydro Electric and Diesel Plants 
Boston, Mass. “== Washington, D. C. 











J. H. MANNING & COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York 


ENGINEERS 
Business Studies Purchase—Sales Valuations 
New Projects Management Reorganization. 
Consulting Engineering Mergers 


Public Utility Affairs including Integration 








PUBLIC UTILITY ENGINEERING & SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


DESIGN OPERATIONS 
STEAM — HYDRAULIC — GAS 





231 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO (4), ILL. 








(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 





SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS 


AND 


CONSTRUCTORS 


~ §&P 








Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
UVtilities—Industrials 
Studies—R eports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ili. 








The J.G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Reports—A ppraisals 
Consulting Engineering 


80 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
FRANCIS S. FRIEL 
Consulting Engineers 


Water, Sewage and industrial Waste Problems 
Airfields, Refuse Incinerators, Industrial Buildings 
City Planning, Reports, Valuations, Laboratory 


1520 LOCUST STREET PHILADELPHIA 2 





—*=_—>_>——>>—>———>—>—>—==[{_{=_>-____= 





BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Appraisals, investigations and re- 
ports, design and supervision of con- 
struction of Public Utility Properties 


4706 BROADWAY 











EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting E panel 


REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 


Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies. 


910 Electric Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Indianapolis, Ind. 


JACKSON & MORELAND 
ENGINEERS 
PUBLIC UTILITIES—INDUSTRIALS 
RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION 


OESIGN AND SUPERVISION VALUATIONS 
ECONOMIC AND OPERATING REPORTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


Engineers 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Appraisals - Investigations - Reports 
in connection with 
rate inquiries, depreciation, fixed capital 
reclassification, original cost, security issues. 


LUCAS & LUICK 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION. 
OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSauie St., Cricaco 


























W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


and 
FINANCIAL CONSULTANTS 


55 Liberty Street New York 











ROBERT T. REGESTER 


‘Consulting Engineer 





Hyprautic Strucrurss — UTILITIES 
FLoop Contro. — Water Works 


Baltimore Life Bldg. Baltimore 1, Md. 











Mention the FortNicGHTLY—I/t identifies your inquiry 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
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A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctric Co. 
Contractors 


TRANSMISSION LINES—UNDERGROUND DistrI- 
BUTION — Power STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 
CoMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


537 SoutH Dearsorn St. CHIcaco 








SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 











MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 
ENGINEER 
CONSULTATION — INVESTIGATION — Reports 
MARKET AND MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 
VALUATION, DEPRECIATION AND RATB 
MATTERS 


261 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 








Quarterly 





Federal Usitity Regulation Annotated 


CURRENT SERVICE (SEC) 


Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 


THOSE who require brief and 
pointed summaries of the ad- 
ministrative rulings of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935 
will find the FURA-Current 
Service-SEC extremely valuable. 


A time-saving Service for the busy 
man, containing, in addition to the 


¥ authentic rulings, news items, sup- 
$ 95 plemental notes and hearing sched- 
ules—all assembled in easy-to-read 


pamphlets. 24 Issues annually; in- 
dexed quarterly. Loose-leaf binder 
for convenient filing included in 
subscription price. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC. 
Munsey Building * Washington 4, D. C. 
RE RRR ee Sa RRS 


You. can. prick the EXACTLY RIGHT Lug — 
















Penn-Union manufactures 
the COMPLETE line 
of Conductor Fittings 


—from the Complete line 


You'll find that Penn-Union offers all the 
good types of terminals, in a complete range 
of sizes: Solderless lugs to grip the conductor 
by Bolt, Screw, Post-and-Nut, or Multi-Slit 
Tapered Sleeve; Vi-tite, E-Z, clamp type, 
shrink fit, etc., etc. Soldering lugs and sheet 
metal terminals in wide variety. 


=, O Che 


ei 





Also Tee Connectors; Cable Taps; Straight, 
Parallel, Elbow and Cross Connectors; Bus 
Supports, Clamps, Spacers; Grounding 
Clamps; Service Connectors, etc. Penn-Union 
connectors are the choice of leading utilities 
—because every fitting is mechanically and 
electrically dependable. 


PENN-UNION ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Wholesalers 


PENN- TT 


conoDUCc ror Fisting s 
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This International TD-14 Diesel Crawler 
Tractor demonstrates a practical appli- 
cation of its power. Its use in stringing 
primaries with a double-drum hoist and 
donkey is sound, particularly where tow- 
ers are set in rough terrain or where no 
roads exist. 

International Crawler Tractors can 
go almost anywhere. Use of their power 
take-off shafts is not limited to on 
highway locations. And if access roads 
are required, International Diesels can 





build them at low cost, quickly. 
Depend upon International Diesels 
for the power required for construction 
and maintenance of your properties. 
See the International Industrial Power 
Distributor near you for complete speci- 
fications and information about Inter- 


national Tractors and Power Units 


suitable for this work. 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue + Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in "Harvest of Stars’’ every Sunday —NBC Network. See newspapers for time and station. 





TracTracTors 


- 


Power Units 





INTERNATIONAL Fi Industrial Power 










Where Tractors 
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MORE POWER a AMERICA ay g 
ith the bell? of these 


Put these selling tools to work. You will find them 
excellent builders of both load and goodwill. 


Resistance Welding Program. A 30-min., 16-mm, full- 
color sound motion picture, “This Is Resistance Welding,” takes you 
inside 15 industrial plants, and shows how resistance welding is re- 
ducing costs and increasing production, 


Electronic Induction Heating Program. A 35-mm 
talking slidefilm, “Electronics Broadens the Use of Induction Heat- 
ing,” explains the fundamentals of electronic induction heating and 
its advantages in brazing, soldering, annealing and hardening, and 
shows induction heaters in action. 


Laundry Electrification Program. A 35-mm, talking 
slidefilm, “On One Condition,” presents a story of a typical laundry 
owner who climbed on to the profit side of the ledger by making his 
plant electrically fit. The American Institute of Laundering, and 
leading laundry-machinery manufacturers, aided in the film’s pro- 
duction. 


Sewage Treatment Program. A 25-min., 16-mm, full- 
color sound motion picture, “Clean Waters,” portrays to the general 
public the dangers from pollution of surface waters and shows how 
modern sewage treatment solves the problem with the proper appli- 
cation of electrical equipment. Produced with the co-operation of 
U. S. Public Health Service. 


Industrial Electronies Training Course. This course 
is designed to give a thorough understanding of electronics to engi- 
neering and production personnel. The course consists of: 12 talking 
slidefilms; 25 copies each of 12 review booklets, keyed to the 12 slide- 
films; a manual to help you present the lectures in the best way. 


To encourage widespread use these five programs, booklets, and 
manuals are made available to you at the cost of producing additional 
copies. 





A sales manual explaining how to best use the film, and a booklet for 
distribution to power users after showing the film are included in each 
of the above programs. Apparatus Dept., General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 


901-129E-170 
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